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“Understatement 
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“for Emphasis! 





Her suit is plain, her hat is 
plain, her walk and manner 
are natural .. . yet this cas- 
ual young woman, strolling 
into the page, is just about 
the smartest thing you could 
ever see along Park Avenue! 
She’s the model for clothes 
from Mrs: Franklin, Inc. 
Individual, yet far from ex- 
treme, she characterizes the 
Franklin personality. 
Hand-knitted clothes from 
Mrs. Franklin, Inc., are 
famed for beauty and ele- 
gance. They are original in 
design, exquisite in workman- 
ship, and unfailingly in perfect 
taste. They are the classic 
example of fine sports-wear. 
Advertising Headquarters 
helps sell them through straight merchandising advertise- 
ments .. . distinguished by an atmosphere of quality. Sim- 
plicity, restraint, and understatement in the presentation, 
effectively mirror the spirit of the business. And emphasize, 
to all feminine readers, that a wardrobe, to be complete, 
must include costumes by Mrs. Franklin, Inc. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Why 2,623 Advertisers? 
Why they Renew in 1932! 


The explanation from one that explains for all. The Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., in sending its 17th annual renewal, says: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, JULY 8, 1932 


We have always made a careful check of results 
with every catalog, directory or trade publi- 
cation that we have taken space with. To be 
frank with you, in checking back over the past 
year or so, we have had more inquiries from 
Thomas' Directory than any other mediun. 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
J. X. Farrar, Advertising Manager 


The result of enormous buying-power coverage, operating con- 
tinuously for 12 to 36 months, at a moderate, one-insertion cost. 


A “PAID CIRCULATION” 





——— 
THOMAS 
REGISTER 


The ONLY ONE in its field. Every copy 
wanted, used—no waste circulation 


THE BUYERS MASTER KEY 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


A. B. C. AUTHENTICATED 
The only Member in Its Field 
© Send for A.B.C. audit for full details 








Continuously consulted by executives, purchasing and other depart- 
ment managers, superintendents and all others who investigate, specify 
and order for upper class concerns representing about 50% of the 
total business buying power of the U. S. All lines, everywhere. 


4,700 pages, 9 x 12, shows all sources of supply for every article or 
kind of article (more than 70,000). Descriptive advertising of any 
product reaches the right man at the right time—influences selection. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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I Don’t Quite Understand 


So Many Advertisers Use Words They Know All About, but Which 
Don’t Register with Customers 


By Amos 


‘THE story about a_ telephone 
lineman and what he said to a 
nurse is venerable, but it illustrates 
the point of my article. 

It seems that this grizzled, sun- 
burned lineman had been brought 
in on a hurry call to a suburban 
hospital with a broken leg. After 
the leg had been set and he was 
comfortably in bed, the corridor 
nurse asked him just how the 
accident occurred. He replied ex- 
actly as follows: 

“You see, ma’am, it was like this. 
| was out stringing for the com- 
pany and I only had one ground 
mole. He was up a big come-along, 
and she was a heavy one. I was 
pullin’ on her and yelled to the 
mole to give the guy a wrap; in- 
stead he threw a sag into her, and 
that broke my leg.” 

“Yes,” the nurse replied, “but I 
don’t quite understand.” 

“Neither do I,” said the lineman, 
“the darn fool must have been 
crazy.” 

As a careful and consistent 
reader of current advertising, so 
often I find myself in the position 
of that trained nurse; I don’t quite 
understand. There have been three 
radio sets in my house, all of them 
made by one man who, to my 
knowledge, has never used technical 
language or trade jargon in his 
ady vertising. For I am one of the 
radio audience which doesn’t yet 
understand what a superheterodyne 
is. I never knew what a screen 
grid or a heavy-duty unit was. 

When advertisers talk to me 
about adequate sensitivity, self 


Bradbury 


power converters and electrolytic 
condensers, I don’t quite under- 
stand. 

The other day when reading my 
favorite paper I came across this: 
“Blank units are guaranteed for 
accuracy, realism and brilliancy. 
They are free from distortion un- 
der high pressure. Have a high 
sensitivity factor, exceptional tone 
balance. Unaffected by moisture, 
atmospheric conditions. Types for 
all indoor and T. A. purposes. They 
offer definite and exclusive engi- 
neering physical features found no- 
where else.” 

I feel confident any one of a 
number of my friends, all of whom 
own radio sets, will re-echo the 
words of the trained nurse and 
say, “I don’t quite understand.” 
For be it remembered that both 
the telephone lineman and the man 
who wrote that radio advertising 
were using not highbrow words, 
not long words or difficult to un- 
derstand. The trouble with both of 
them is that they think the reader 
knows as much about the subject as 
they do themselves. 

The reader, interested only in 
himself and his radio set at the 
time he is reading a radio adver- 
tisement, doesn’t click at all on 
“automatic volume control that 
eliminates fading on distance tun- 
ing,” or words that would be fine 
in a radio dealers’ convention. 

I am not going to try to rewrite 
these people’s advertisements for 
them but I think they are filling a 
lot of expensive space with words 
that are costing them entirely too 


Table of Contents on page 90 
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much because they no mes- 
sage. 

Including my wife’s aunts and 
uncles and other members of my 
somewhat immediate family, five 
new cars have been bought within 
the post-depression period. I took 
a little census among all of them 
the other evening to see if any of 


carry 


them knew what free wheeling, 
floating power or quiet timing 
meant. They didn’t know. They 


didn’t quite understand. 

I happened to remember that the 
Chrysler Corporation did a par- 
ticularly good job when it brought 
out floating power in its Plymouth 
car. There was a series of question 
and answer advertisements which 
certainly would have given a defi- 
nite and lasting impression to even 
the most stupid person in automo- 
bile mechanics. Yet I feel that 
after this series was run, the com- 
pany assumed that everybody had 
read that particular group of ad- 
vertisements. It makes me _ think 
that the people who don’t quite 
understand should always be ap- 
proached as though each advertise- 
ment was the first one any of them 
had ever read. 

One of my friends, an 
driver for two and a half years, 
was very interested in hearing 
about their new model. He walked 
into my office this morning with 
the advertisement announcing it. 

He says he doesn’t quite under- 
stand what the Terraplane is, 
though he likes the name. 

He doesn’t know what “suave 
six-cylindered pneumounted power 
unfettered of deadweight” means. 

He thinks, perhaps, that “un- 
fettered of deadweight” means 

“nobody in the back seat.” 

Now just what is the difference, 
I wonder, between an advertisement 
that might be written by an auto- 
mobile company which had created 
some real news in its laboratory 
and wanted to talk about it the way 
the lineman did to the nurse and 
the recent copy of the DeSoto 
automobile which has a big, strik- 
ing headline saying: “Expect to be 
Stared At”? 

In one case I believe the adver- 
tising copy writer is writing 
language that he and his friends 
at the factory understand, and he 
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writes about the car from the fa 
tory angle. In the DeSoto adver 
tising, and much other advertising 
of the kind which I believe does 
make people understand, he tells 
in simple words all about what th: 
car is going to do for the owne: 
not what the owner is going to do 
to the car, nor about the miles it 
is going to give him nor about th« 
big men who toiled for many hours 
in the laboratory to discover some 
word that is almost unpronounc« 
able and most difficult to unde: 
stand. 

When an automobile manufa 
turer, a radio manufacturer or the . 
maker of an air conditioning ma 
chine decides to talk to a great 
number of people in type, it seems 
to me he ought to keep to the most 
human sort of formula. There is 
no use for him to write long 
winded essays or eulogies, or to ad- 
vertise in words which would be 
perfectly swell at a meeting of pro- 
duction foremen but which don't 
go over at all in a meeting at the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. 


Painting Value 
and Enjoyment 


If every advertiser makes a sin- 
cere effort to paint a picture of 
enjoyment and value to the pros 
pect, in language that the prospe: 
knows and uses every day, it seems 
to me more value will be gotten 
out of white space. Real selling to- 
day is certainly not trying to make 
somebody buy something he isn't 
interested in or doesn’t want. 

All real selling today is the ful- 
filment of some desire on the cus- 
tomer’s part for a certain product 
The psychology of the copy, the 
words themselves, have the difficult 
job of awakening that desire, whet- 
ting the prospect’s appetite and then 
attempting to show him how easy 
it is to fulfil his desire. 

That other kind of advertising 
which informs mothers about good 
food for children and the whole 
family, fell into the habit a few 
years ago of using words in which 
the advertiser was interested but 
which the reader didn’t quite un- 
derstand. 

I’d like to make a bet with some 
of the copy writers who still think 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Mr. Sloan Restates His Position 
on Agency Commission 


GENERAL Motors CorPORATION 


New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

My attention has been called to 
the editorial with respect to a cer- 
tain phase of a letter which I wrote 
at your request and which was pub- 
lished in the June 30 issue. In view 
of the fact that misunderstandings 
and misconceptions never mean 
progress, I am taking the liberty of 
making this further statement. 

The particular part of my letter 
to which you refer, was worded as 
follows: 

“The relationship established by 
the publisher with respect to the 
advertising agency is unsound, un- 
economic and unfair.” 

The reason I have come to this 
conclusion is because I do not think 
it stands to reason that a remunera- 
tion of 15 per cent can possibly 
fairly measure the service rendered 
by any advertising agency under all 
the conditions that exist. 

I am not against advertising 
agencies per se. I think they per- 


HE main point we made in the 

editorial which Mr. Sloan here 
discusses was that individual cases 
should not be allowed to determine 
the fate of the agency commission 
system as such. If an advertiser 
feels that his agent is making too 
great a net profit out of the 15 per 
cent allowed by the publisher, it 
by no means follows that the rate 
is “unsound, uneconomic and un- 
fair” so far as the great mass of 
advertisers are concerned. 

We have no quarrel with adver- 
tisers who object to the 15 per 
cent commission from an individ- 
ual standpoint; this is strictly their 
own business and something for 
them to work out as they can. And, 
as we have frequently said, an 
advertiser can get any kind of 
agency service he wants. More- 
over, the matter of commission can 
be adjusted accordingly. 

But we do maintain that there is 


form a necessary and valuable ser- 
vice to merchandisers. My quarrel 
with the set-up lies in the fact that 
15 per cent applied to large ac- 
counts is unfair to the large ad- 
vertiser; it promotes inefficiency 
through the establishment of ser- 
vices to justify the commission and, 
in some cases, duplication of ser- 
vices already performed by the 
advertiser personally. 

In the case of advertisers having 
smaller appropriations, 15 per cent 
is not sufficient to return the cost 
plus a profit to which the agency is 
entitled. 

I feel very strongly, and have 
felt for many years past, that the 
size of the advertising account, the 
service necessary and other condi- 
tions, are a necessary consideration 
in determining the compensation to 
which the agency is entitled. 

This may be an_ unintelligent 
viewpoint, as your editorial indi- 
cates, but if you think so I still 
beg to differ from you. 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR, 
President 


no commission issue over which ad- 
vertising as a whole needs to con 
cern itself. Just because this system 
does not work out in individual 
cases is no reason at all, according 
to our view, why it should not con- 
tinue to be a general pattern toward 
which all advertisers can work 

It is a pleasure to print Mr. 
Sloan’s letter. He knows what he 
thinks about the agency commission 
and writes his opinion in well- 
chosen, plain English. Frank state- 
ments such as this go a long way 
toward clearing muddled business 
problems. Nobody knows it all 
about the agency commission or 
any other question. Straightfor- 
ward and intelligent comments such 
as this (we italicize “intelligent” 
here because of Mr. Sloan’s infer- 
ence that we may possibly regard 
his viewpoint as unintelligent) are 
helpful in many directions.—[ Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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“Fried Onions? 
... you bet!” 


T IS pleasant to think of a world intent upon 
Proust and Picasso, schooled in the social 
amenities, and able to get every word when an 
operatic Pelleas croons to his Melisande in 
French. 

That pretty world is small enough to be covered 
in record time. And what there is of it wouldn’t 
keep a big department store busy or turn very 
many factory wheels. 

An advertiser who wants to sell merchandise, 
and not merely play at selling, must aim below 
the culture belt. 


Even among such high-priced commodities as 
automobiles, the cold figures show that approxi- 
mately 62% of all new cars are bought by the 
humble folk whose incomes are $3,000 a year—or 
less. And if you want to creep up as high as the 
$4,500 class, which certainly doesn’t boast many 
swanky club members, you’ll hit the purchasers 
of 85% of the new cars. 


It is people who make markets... people who 
like fried onions and pork chops. People who go Chicag 
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to Coney Island. People who read Elinor Glyn 
and Eddie Guest. 


Their careers haven’t much that you would call 
glamorous, or romantic or exciting. And so the 
kind of advertising copy which brings into their 
lives something that wasn’t there before is the kind 
of advertising copy that moves them to action. 


The kind of copy that takes cognizance of the 
fact that people have more emotion than logic, 
more simplicity than subtlety, more inertia than 
intellect, is the kind of copy that is understood— 
that sells. 


For more than twenty years this agency has 
been learning about people and the way they live. 
Copy prepared here is based upon what we know 
human nature to be, and not upon what we would 
like it to be. 

Perhaps you would like to hear some of the in- 
teresting things we have learned about people. A 


get-together won’t obligate you, of course. 


® 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 
Advertising 
New York: 405 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. St. Louis: 812 Olive St. 








Old Gold and the Battling B. T. U’s. 


With a Bow to Joan of Arc, Lorillard Asks Chief Competitors to Stand 
and Deliver 


N July 7 last, the P. Lorillard 

Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
Old Gold cigarettes, issued the 
first of a series of advertisements 
based on seventy-five tests made to 
determine the coolness of ciga- 
rettes, 

These tests, certified by the New 
York Testing Laboratories, were 
made with the Oxygen Bomb 
Calorimeter and showed that Old 
Golds averaged many B. T. U’s. 
(British Thermal Units to you) 
less than the three leading com- 
petitors. The presentation was 
very scientific and businesslike and 
offered any curious reader an op- 
portunity to get, upon application, 
verifications of these tests signed 
by “the scientists of two leading 
universities.” 

This is not the first time that 
Lorillard has been directly com- 
petitive in its cigarette advertising. 
The famous blindfold tests of sev- 
eral years ago made no bones about 
mentioning the fact that Old Golds 
stood up in preference to three 
leading competitors, meaning, of 
course, Chesterfield, Camel and 
Lucky Strike. 

This week, however, the com- 
pany, under the headline “O. G. 
Challenges,” backed by a picture 
of Joan of Arc or a lady attired 
as Joan of Arc, issues what is 
known to the sporting pages as a 
defi to its competitors. After tell- 
ing these competitors that they 
have a right to be proud of their 
cigarettes the company then asks 
them if it isn’t about time that 
they gave smokers a little proof of 
their claims to mildness, kindness 
and freshness. 

The best way of doing this, ac- 
cording to the advertisement, is to 
submit the three leading brands to 
the Oxygen Bomb Calorimeter. 
There is, of course, the implication 
that Old Gold has nothing to fear. 
No, indeed. It has already tested 
itself seventy-five times and no 
brand has come within 112 B. T. 
U’s. of first base. 

This is probably the most di- 






















rectly competitive advertisement 
that has yet been used in the never- 
too-friendly cigarette war into 
which have been poured many 
millions of dollars to say nothing 
of hogsheads of printer’s ink and 
square miles of white space. 

There has been considerable 
sniping of a not particularly su)tle 
type. Camel, mentioning no names 
of course, has remarked that its 
tebaccos are not parched. Lucky 
Strike on numerous occasions has 
issued challenges of a kind, such 
as its recent excitement about the 
fact that no tobacco company has 
ever had the courage to mention 
inhaling—a fact which was denied 
by another cigarette manufacturer, 
Brown & Williamson  (British- 
American Tobacco), and the denial 
backed by proofs of advertisement 
published several years ago in 
which the awful word, “inhale, 
was mentioned right out loud. 

It is also reported that a certain 
cigarette manufacturer in _ the 
course of house-to-house sampling 
activity a few years ago had the 
canvassers take a wallop at vivlet 
rays, toasting, and other talking 
points of competitors. The un- 
favorable come-back to this activ 
ity, however, was such that the 
company discontinued its efforts 


Spuds Tested 
Coolness, Too 


































The scientific test for coolness is 
by the way, not an invention o/ 
Old Gold. Spud cigarettes, when 
they were first put on the market, 
pulled the scientist and his white 
coat into considerable  tobacc 
prominence in featuring a machine 
for testing the coolness of ciga- 
rettes. Spuds, of course, won all 
tests in a walk. The machine was 
not an Oxygen Bomb Calorimeter 

The Calorimeter test, it is ex- 
plained by an engineer, indicates 
the total amount of heat produced 
in combustion. He points out that 
this does not necessarily indicate 
temperature and that something 
burning at a comparatively low 
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Business is 25% better in 
Des Moines than in the 
seats city 


Ee W2S.0.%.0+ 271,261,681 010,008,620 | 














E RISE i HOG PRICES 
: =) BRINGS JOY 70 IOWA 


if the Market Holds Firm 
Through Summer Season. 


" SUPPLY SEEMS LIMITED “ 
of 


| Ge 


m: 
Turn From Disastrous Condi-| ’ 
' tions of Last Six Months Is |m 
Viewed as Trade Boon. 
| — 
CS m 
r| DES MOINES, Iowa, July 2.-Hog 
s. prices and spirits are rising in Iowa. 
h}y | Hogs that on June 1 brought a $3.40 
top price are now selling as high as 
, 





- $5.15 on the Chicago market. The 

; average price was $4.70 a hundred-|; 

>; weight. 

.| This increase of $1.75 for each hun- 
dred pounds of hogs marketed points ~ 
Yhe way to tolerable conditions for 
| Towa farmers, who market 13,000,000 

Lhocs annually, and who have. be 
ree - a> 4 





From The New York Times 


Business activity* in the United States as a whole 
is 56.5% of normal. Business activity in Des 
Moines is 70.1% of normal . . . approximately 
25% better than the average. You can get your 
share of the sales in Des Moines and Iowa through 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
245,241 Daily 217,418 Sunday A. B. C. 


*Business activity as measured by bank debits for the months 
of March, April and May, 1932. 1926-1928 is used as 
normal. Figures from July 1 issue of Sales Management. 
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temperature may have a compara- 
tively high B. T. U. rating. How- 
ever, this discussion takes place on 
the peaks of engineering and 
science where the mere layman 
cannot hope to tread. 

All is not particularly happy in 
the cigarette industry anyway. 
Consumption of cigarettes during 
1931 showed a small recession of 
5.16 per cent, a pleasing figure in 
the light of general business condi- 
tions. However, according to a 
survey in Barron’s, there are indi- 
cations that total consumption in 
1932 may not much exceed 100,- 
000,000,000, a drop of some 13,- 
400,000,000 from 1931. It is esti- 
mated. by another authority that 
total cigarette consumption for the 
fiscal year ending July 1, was 
105,000,000,000. This decline has 
not begun to make itself felt in 
published earnings records and to- 
bacco stocks remain favorites in 
Wall Street. 

An estimate of the relative stand- 
ing during the fiscal year of four 
leading cigarette manufacturers, 
who make a little more than 90 per 
cent of the sales in the field, shows 
the following relative standing : 


Lucky Strike............38,000,000,000 
OO! ee 30,000,000,000 
Chesterfield. .............~21,000,000,000 
 _ ae 7,000,000,000 


These figures are gross approxi- 
mations estimated by a man close 
to the tobacco field. He uses them 
to give an idea of the relative 
standing of the leaders rather than 
a definite estimate, right within a 
few millions. 

Among the brands outside of the 
so-called Big Four, two Brown & 
Williamson brands, Wings and 
Coupons, have, according to those 
on the inside, been showing decided 


gains. They are sold with low 
price—10 cents—as their chief 
talking point. Spud, while its 
total consumption is_ relatively 


small, has also advanced to a point 
of prominence in the industry. 

A further disturbing factor is 
the advance of the “roll-your-own” 
movement. This reached such 
threatening proportions during the 
last year that Chesterfield found it 
advisable to step out of its cam- 
paign stride to take a crack at 
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hand-made cigarettes. Of course 
all tobacco companies manufactur¢ 
“makins” but the profit-gravy has 
for years been in_tailor-mades 
State taxes and the depression ar: 
the chief causes of the increase o/ 
the “roll-your-own” epidemic but 
experience in Canada has indicated 
that the epidemic is likely to bh 
pretty well eliminated when, as 
and if business picks up. 


W. Hoyt, Vice-President, 
hes MacFarland Agency 


W. S. Hoyt has joined the staff 
Hays MacFarland & Company, Chicag 
advertising agency. He has been mai 
a vice-president of that company. 

He previously was vice-president 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, joining the 
in 1916 and serving as an account « 
ecutive, director of research, merchar 


dising, service, sales analysis and 
counsel. 
Walter Whitehead Joins 


Underwood & Underwood 


Walter Whitehead has joined Unde: 
wood and Underwood at New York where 
as consulting art director he will serve 
and contact clients of the firm in ir 
terpreting and directing illustrations. He 
has served as art director of a number 
of advertising agencies, having beer 
with Calkins & Holden, Frank Seaman 
and the Newell-Emmett Company. 


Federal Agency ney Adds to Staff 


Richard C. Kroeger, formerly with the 
Gardner Advertising Company, I: 
New York, has been added to the copy 
staff of the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York. 

L: B. Van Doren, formerly with The 
Pure Oil Company, has joined the mar 
keting department of the Federal agency 


Wayne Kilbourne to Join 


Erwin, Wasey 
Wayne Kilbourne will join the ~~ 
neapolis staff of Erwin, Wasey & C 
pany on August 1. He was econ 
advertising manager of the Investors 
Syndicate. 


Hinds Products Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Lehn and Fink, Tnc., New York, has 
appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., to 
direct the advertising of Hinds Honey & 
Almond Cream, toning cleanser, texture 
cream and cleansing cream. 


D. H. Parsons with McCall 
Donald H. Parsons, formerly on the 
New York advertising staff of The La 
dies’ Home Journal, has joined the 
McCall Company, New York. 
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BARGAIN MILE 





AILROADS of the East 

have gone in for vigorous 
merchandising. They’re selling 
bargain miles of transportation. 
... And many of these miles lead 
to Florida. 


There’s a pot of gold for your 
client at the end of the Florida- 
bound bargain mile. The point is 
this: all summer, all winter, bar- 
gain mile buyers are coming to 
Florida with vacation money to 
be spent in Florida. They buy. 
Floridians buy. The combined 
purchasing power is a treasure 
cache. 


Your chart to this trove is The 
Florida Times-Union which pene- 
trates every level of state-wide 
buying power, both resident and 
transient. Keep an eye on the 
direction of the bargain mile when 


you're figuring your late-summer 
and winter schedules. 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 





New York . 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


. Chicago . 


Los Angeles ... . San Francisce 
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New Texaco 
Fire Chief ad 
among Best Read’ 


in each of 3 magazines 


But highest rating of all 
is achieved in Liberty... 


Margin Of Attention In Liberty 

22% greater than even record 

rating in second weekly, 

35% greater than record rating 
in third. 


NEW copy appeal for a new type prod- 

uct, Texaco ratings shoot up to their 
highest point since these tests began eleven 
weeks ago—not merely once, not twice, but 
three separate times in a row. 


The week of July 9, this new type 
Texaco ad appeared in Collier’s. The 
Percival White Incorporated investigators 
in Kingston, N. Y., went over every page 
of that issue with 50 men and women who 
had read it. Each editorial and advertising 
item was checked impartially as having 
been remembered or read. 


When the figures were tabulated, the 
Texaco page was found to have rated 





|| READER INTEREST 
4 RANGE 
for all page ads «@ 
Liberty 
Colher's 
Sat. Eve. Post 
Tssues of July 16 ch 


3] READER INTEREST 


Colliers Senge?” LIBERTY 
SEPost f 
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TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF «50.» 
for fre engines —Yours ot no ene pee 

co more 
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Advertiser: Texaco 

Agency: Hanff-Metzger, Inc. 

Space: 4-Color 2nd Cover 

Reader Interest: 35% better 
than average page 


his poss: 
circula 


second only to the back cover in Collie 


‘ 78 per cent higher than the average p 


in all three weekly magazines. 


This week (July 16 issues) the sa 
Texaco ad appeared in The Saturday Eve 
Post and Liberty. In Poughkeepsie, N. 
the Percival White Incorporated invest 
tors made their regular page-by-page cor 
of things remembered or read by 50 pe 
who had read that issue of the Post. 
and by 50 persons who had read that i 
of Liberty. 


Twice again, this new Texaco adr 
high. In the Post, it took third place ai 
the back cover. In Liberty it was sec 
only to the back cover, 35% above 
average page in all 3 magazines that w: 
117% above the average page in all m 
zines the preceding week. 


A good copywriter can write an ad 
will enjoy high attention value wherev 


You U love this hook g 


Advertiser: 
Coca-Cola 
Agency: 
D'Arcy 
Advertising 
Co., Ine. 
Space : 
Back Cover 
Reader 
Interest: 
65% better 
than average 
page 


“AN ictor 

















, 1932 


the Post. 


read that i 
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iberty Gains 26% Advertising 
evenue First 6 Months, 1932, 
Over Last 6 Months, 1931 


Second weekly loses 5% 
Third weekly loses 4% 














But the help of a good space buyer 
bled this ad (in Liberty) to win the 
ntion of 22% more persons than even 
successful twin in the second weekly and 
@ more persons than its also successful 
in in the third weekly, according to the 
ader-samples studied. 


his possibility of a 22% to 35% more 
circulation without extra cost—con- 
ed by continuous discovery of identical 
s week after week for eleven consecutive 
ks—is assuming steadily increasing sig- 
ance in the minds of advertisers who 
ize that new conditions may demand 
adjustments in thinking and action. 





ll page ads in Liberty stopped on 

erage: 

is week (July 16 issues) 

38% more persons than in second 
weekly 

72% more persons than in third 
weekly 

even weeks (to date) 

21% more persons than in second 
weekly 

57% more persons than in third 
weekly 








Ad lnevicn Wypla 

BI-AcCoustTic RADIO 

. Advertiser: 
RCA- Victor 
Agency: 
Lord & 
Thomas 
Space : 
Back Cover 
Reader 
Interest: 
38% better 
than average 
page 


AN ictor @® ree 
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Everybody welcomes 
the pause that retreshes 
So will you 


Advertiser: Coca-Cola 
Agency: race Advertising Co., 
ne. 
Space: Back Cover 
Reader Interest: 95% better than 
average page 





NQOr OCOPmMnA HAnmMo 








Advertiser: Dobbs Hats 

Agency: Calkins & Holden 
Spoce: 4-Color 2nd Cover 

Reader Interest: 22% better than 
average page 





tt sounds betrer . .- 
ic IS better! 


PHILCO 


(mens 0! mutramwa! of galas 


Advertiser: Philco 

Agency: F. Wallis 
Armstrong Co. 

Space: Black & White 


*Ads remembered by 
Greatest number of 
a. readers of 3 Big Wee! 
Reader Interest: 22% . thi 

above average page Poughkeepsie, N. * = 
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—Authority: Media Records 


National Advertising Representative 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


CHICAGO “SS 
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Gold Dust Now Has a Néw Family 
Relative: Silver Dust 


Ten Trial Plans Are Tested Out in Ten Markets to Prepare Way for 
Introducing Nationally Advertised Brand 


An Interview by 


Bernard A. 


Grimes with 


J. F. Forsyth 


General Sales Manager, Gold Dust Corporation 


A NEW nationally advertised 
£. brand is in the making. It is 
Silver Dust, and rounds out the 
line of a distinguished family of 
products, including Fairy Soap, 
Sunny Monday soap and Gold 
Dust, to which it is closely related. 

|. F. Forsyth, general sales man- 
ager, Gold Dust Corporation, in 
telling Printers’ INK about the 
campaign, admits that Silver Dust 
does nothing that Gold Dust 
can't do. 

Why go to the trouble of in- 
troducing a new product which 
admittedly doubles up on the ad- 
vertised uses of an_ established 
product in the line? 


For years Gold Dust has been 
advertised as a heavy duty cleanser. 
Smaller quantities, in proportion, 
enable it to take care of lighter 


household duties, such as dish 
washing and laundering. But 
housewives, it was found, poured 
the same quantity for heavy duty 
work as they did for light duty. 
Naturally, the results would not be 
wholly satisfactory. 
Many women, research revealed, 
associated Gold Dust only with 
heavy duty work. Business was 
found to be going to competitors 
who had developed soap powders 
which, study convinced the com- 
iny, appealed as a more economi- 
| and speedier means of handling 
rtain household duties. The com- 
pany was easily convinced that a 
oap powder was needed to com- 
ete its line. More than a year 
s spent developing a product that 
ould meet the qualifications speci- 
ed by consumers and that would 
ive qualities of its own enabling 
to find a place in a field where 
npetition is keen. 
Laboratory tests 
upleted, the new 


satisfactorily 
product was 


ready for a name. “Silver Dust” 
presented itself naturally when it 
was placed alongside its sturdy 
relative, the light and _ silver-like 
color of one standing out in marked 
contrast to the golden color of the 
other. 

This name also recommended it- 
self because it will enable the new 
product to realize on the good-will 
that comes through immediate as- 
sociation with a brand that has 
wide consumer acceptance. The 
name, implying lightness, ties up 
with lighter work and is em- 
phasized in the slogan: Gold Dust 
for heavy duty work; Silver Dust 
for lighter work. 


Similar to 
Gold Dust Package 


The package is similar to the 
Gold Dust package in shape, back- 
ground and layout. Another set of 
twins enters the world of trade 
characters, two little Caucasians 
doing for Silver Dust what the 
popular Gold Dust twins have done 
since pioneer days for the older 
product. These characters appear 
in identical positions on the carton 
covers of their respective products. 
On the sides they are shown doing 
the chores for which the products 
are recommended. In this way, 
consumers, if they can’t or won't 
read, get an idea of uses at a 
glance. 

The product was first tried out 
in the homes of employees, meet- 
ing with approval. But the com- 
pany wanted to be sure of sounding 
out the opinion of the brass-tack 
buying public whose verdict is the 
only thing that matters. 

Introductory distribution has, to 
date, covered a period of six 
months and is still in experimental 
stages. Six selected territories 
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were tried first. The number has 
grown to ten. Mr. Forsyth esti- 
mates that 125,000 homes have been 
sampled by crews. A few days 
after a sample is left, another call 
is made with a questionnaire ask- 
ing: Whether the product was used ? 

For what ?—How it was liked in 
comparison with other products ?— 
Is a powdered soap used regu- 
larly, if so what brand?—Does the 
sample do what is claimed for it? 

The answers afford one check; 
repeat sales provide another. Or- 
ders from dealers, according to Mr. 
Forsyth, indicate that the product 
has taken hold, proving that it is 
right. Its sales, he states, are be- 
ing obtained without any falling off 
in purchases of Gold Dust, thus 
making purchase of the new prod- 
uct “plus” business for the com- 
pany. With its Sunny Monday bar 
soap, Fairy toilet soap, Gold Dust 
scouring powder, and Gold Dust, 
the company now rounds out its 
line with the addition of a product 
that meets the housewives’ demand 
for a light duty product in keeping 
with the times. 

As each new market is entered, 
the same formula is followed. “We 
are still experimenting,” Mr. For- 
syth explains, “to find out the most 
economical way to stimulate de- 
mand. We are doing it with 


recognized, old-fashioned methods 
Our sampling crews leave promo- 
tion literature with the sample; we 
have used coupons which entitle 
holders to an extra package free 
with each purchase of a package. 
We are testing other plans, seek- 
ing more economical and Produc- 
tive introductory methods.” 

Mr. Forsyth described one unique 
counter display idea that has been 
effective. It is a simple arrange- 
ment of five cartons as a back- 
ground, partially surrounding a 
sixth carton from which the front 
has been cut. This open carton 
rests on the counter. The contents 
provide a base for holding the cut 
cover which thus serves as a dis- 
play sign. This display has been 
found to hold a value of sustained 
showing. Retailers approve of it 
and do not wish to discard the 
open package. The display is im- 
portant, for should the company 
miss sampling a prospect, it is 
given another chance to let her see 
and feel the product. 

All of these plans are not in 
operation in all territories. Each 
territory is being used as a labora- 
tory to test out individual com- 
binations of the various merchan- 
dising plans so as to arrive at the 
combination most effective in rela- 
tion to results and expense. 
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Sampling is a fixed factor in 
every territory. “We feel,” said 
Mr. Forsyth, “that sampling to the 
home is the quickest way for the 
housewife to get first-hand ac- 
quaintance by actual test. We 
could talk ourselves blue in the 
face, but what use would our 
effort be if the product fails to 
win a chance for trial? 

“Sampling, of course, is expen- 
sive promotion and, if for no other 
reason than to conserve our invest- 
ment, extensive advertising is an 
essential feature in every trial 
market. This advertising is not a 
blind shot introductory announce- 
ment. Our newspaper contracts 
call for a year’s schedule. We 
plan to stay with these markets 


and the others that we add to the 


list.” 

The first step in opening a new 
territory is to visit jobbers and 
dealers and tell them what is to be 
done in the way of sampling and 
advertising. Sampling is com- 


pleted as quickly as possible, never 
taking more than a week. Adver- 
tising breaks in the middle of the 


sampling period. 

Mr. Forsyth sums up the opera- 
tion: “We get the product into the 
home, we put educational copy in 
our newspaper advertising, and we 
see to it that our displays are set 
up at the point of sale. With 
these three things under way, we 
are confident that we will blanket 
the city. Our merchandising offers 
vary with each market as we ex- 
periment for a plan that will con- 
vince us that we have a proved 
method which we can submit to 
our executive committee along 
with a statement of results that 
are evidence of economy and e 
ciency. 

“Each test has brought us nearer 
to our goal, to which we are pur- 
posely progressing slowly, when 
we can ask for an appropriation 
to go ahead on a national basis. 

“Reports to our executive com- 
mittee are a digest of all that we 
are learning. When we are ready 
to plan introductory operations on 
a broad front, no detail will be 
left to imagination, or for one 
man to determine. Silver Dust is 
on its way to national distribution 
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and when a ‘budget for national 
advertising is recommended to our 
board of directors, it will be ac- 
companied by a bill of particulars 
telling what roads we will follow 
in going after the national market 
and why. 

y+ on will expand mean- 
while as tests are continued be- 
cause of the known fact, that 
dealers are ready to lend their sup- 
port to products which assure 
them turnover and profit through 
adequate advertising. 

“Advertising,” Mr. Forsyth said, 
“will be depended upon to see to it 
that Silver Dust is not a stranger 
to either dealer or consumer.” 


Checking on 
Delivery of Samples 


His statement that sampling is 
expensive prompted a request for 
information on any measures that 
have been found effective in reduc- 
ing or eliminating waste conse- 
quent to its employment. While 
“foolproof” measures cannot be 
put into action, his company has 
the benefit of a check that plugs 
up leaks and protects the company 
against imposition. Payment is 
made only for samples left. A 
company supervisor follows sam- 
pling crews at intervals and visits 
hames to find if samples have been 
delivered. A thorough investiga- 
tion on such a basis yielded statis- 
tics which are used as a yardstick. 
The investigation covered an entire 
city and showed that from 80 to 90 
per cent of samples given for dis- 
tribution are delivered. 

There will always be some peo- 
ple out. Instructions make it im- 
perative that no sample is to be 
left where it can’t be handed to an 
individual in the home. 

“Should a canvasser report that 
he is out of the samples allotted to 
him before he has covered his 
allotted route,” Mr. Forsyth ex- 
plained, “we want an explanation. 
The burden of proof is on him and 
if it is found that his samples 
were distributed out of proportion 
to what investigation has proved 
is a fair percentage, he is penal- 
ized for the difference. We do 
not have much difficulty, however, 
because of the dependability of 
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concerns which make it a business 
to service sampling.” 

To the question whether sampling 
is repeated in a territory where 
once conducted, Mr. Forsyth re- 
plied: “The best answer I can 
make is that this depends on the 
activity of competition. However, 
we feel that it should not be neces- 
sary after a product is once estab- 
lished. Initial sampling is, in our 
opinion, necessary only in order to 
acquaint the consumer with the 
merits of a new product or an old 
product that has been improved. 
After that, assuming the product 
is right, advertising, together with 
merchandising to stimulate dealer 
interest, should be depended upon 
to carry the product through. 

“Of course, my opinion on re- 
peat sampling considers the sub- 
ject in its broad aspect but, in the 
face of actual circumstances, theory 
must often give way to practical 
measures. When competition is 
keen an aggressive policy might 
make another sampling campaign 
desirable.” 


E. M. Alexander Again with 


Hearst Organization 

E. M. Alexander, who has been pres- 
ident and publisher of the New York 
Evening Graphic, and a former executive 
in the Hearst organization, has rejoined 
the Hearst Newspapers, as a member of 
the general advertising department. Mr. 
Alexander has filled many important ex- 
ecutive positions in the New York news- 
paper field including advertising director 
of the New York Sun and the New York 
Herald, publisher of the Daily Mirror, 
vice-president of the American, vice- 
president of the Evening Journal and 
vice-president of the World newspapers. 


J. W. Pickering with 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
James W. Pickering has joined the 

Petroleum Heat & Power Company, 
Stamford, Conn., as sales promotion man- 
ager, a newly created position. _ tte was 
until recently sales and advertising di- 
rector of the Quackenbush Company, 
Paterson, N. J. 


New Account to Reimers, 


Whitehill & Sherman 


The Smack Corporation, New York, 
manufacturer of ice cream machinery, 
particularly for wrapping and making ice 
cream novelties, has appointed Reimers, 
Whitehill & Sherman, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Editor, 
New Macfadden Magazine 


With Mrs. Franklin D. Rooseveit 
wife of the Democratic Presidential! 
nominee, as editor, publication of 
Babies, a new magazine will be start«d 
by Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York. The first issue will be the 
tober number. 

Associated in the editorship will le 
Mrs. Roosevelt's daughter, Mrs. Curtis 
B. Dall. They will be in full charge 
of the editorial department of the new 
magazine on the invitation of Bernarr 
Macfadden, publisher. Shepherd But- 
ler, an official of the Macfadden 
ganization, who is to act as an editorial 
adviser, was familiar with Mrs. Roos 
velt’s literary ability from articles writ 
ten by her for his and other publications 
and with her editorial ability from ber 
work as a former editor of the Woma 
Democratic News. Mrs. Roosevelt's 
terest in child welfare also was well 
known to Mr. Macfadden, he declared 

Babies will be devoted to articles on 
the feeding and care of children from 
birth to five years of age. Fiction and 
human-interest articles also will be 
cluded. Standard flat size, Babies will 
carry 429 lines to the page. 

Gilbert L. Parks will be advertising 
manager, in addition to his duties as 
advertising manager of True Roman: 
True Detective Mysteries, Master De- 
tective and Dream World. Dorothy 
Hurst will be Eastern advertising mar 
ager. She was formerly with Junior 
Home in a similar capacity, 


To Increase Advertising of 
Washington-Oregon Pears 


An expansion of the advertising cam- 
paign on Washington and Oregon winter 
pears has been decided upon by the 
Oregon-Washington Pear Bureau, which 
will spend approximately $25,000 for 
advertising this year to develop Eastern 
markets for the forthcoming crop. David 
H. Rosenberg, Medford, Oreg., was re- 
cently re-elected head of the Bureau, the 
advertising of which is handled by The 
Izzard Company, Seattle advertising 
agency. 


Heads 


New Apex-Rotarex 

Sales Division 
Wilbur D. 

head of the department store sales divi- 


Davis has been appointed 


sion of the Apex-Rotarex Corporation. 
Cleveland, a newly created division of 
the company’s sales department. For 
the last six years he has been buyer and 
sales manager of the house furnishi 
department of the Halle Bros. store, 

of Cleveland. 


To Represent “Scientific 
American” 
J. W. McWhinney has been appointe 
New England advertising representatiy 


of the Scientific American, with off 
at 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 
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vertising The penetrating pen of Will Rogers 
now is being wielded for readers of the 

Chicago American—and the largest eve- 

ning newspaper audience in Chicago 

has a potent added reason for its per- 

om sistent preference for Chicago’s most 
interesting newspaper. What the Boone 

Man can prove about the importance of 

_F- that preference to advertisers makes it 
yertising Chicago’s most interesting newspaper 
to them as well. 
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. a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 
ific circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 








ow National Representatives : 


“sts |] RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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BALTIMORE Tax Reeei 
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View from Federal Hill Park, Baltimore, with 
American Sugar Refinery Plant in Background 


The Sunpapers in June 
Daily (M&E) 287.684 


THE 


MORNING EVENING 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8S. Osborn, Inc, 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: OC. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 














76% of the city circulation 
of The Detroit News is de- 
livered by carrier into the 


home 
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Where There's a Home 
There's a Prospect----- 











“Today we buy a radio,” 
says Mrs. Purchasing 
Agent. Sounds like a snap 
decision, but it isn’t! It’s 
the culmination of family 
debates, suggestions, dem- 
onstrations, scanning of 
newspaper advertisements 
and many compilations of 
budgetary expenses. That 
is why it’s all important 
to present your selling 
arguments to every mem- 
ber of the family, and the 
only way to do that eco- 
nomically is to choose for 
your medium the HOME 
newspaper. In Detroit that 
paper is The News, con- 
sciously built for home 
reading since its inception. 
It always has had the 
largest circulation and at 
the same time it has had 
the best coverage of any 
Detroit newspaper. Among 
the financially able homes 
it reaches 71% of those 
with $3,000 income and 
over. Use of The News 
enables you to cover the 
buying bulk of Detroit’s 
population because The 
News gets into the home 
where your prospect is to 
be found. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. 


Member Major Market Newspapers 


Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
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Turning the Branch Office into 
a Distributorship 


Many Producers, Forced to Curtail, Find Advantages in Putting 
Managers into Business for Themselves 


By R. R. Cunningham 


A* inevitable effect of the pres- 
+. ent sales slump has been the 
widespread wiping out of branch 
sales offices. 

A certain manufacturer had built 
up a large branch sales office in 
New York. During boom times it 
was operated at a_ satisfactory 
profit. But with the present slump 
it experienced a loss. The man- 
ager was told to reduce expenses. 
He did. 

But sales declined even more 
rapidly than he could cut costs. 
This cycle of reducing expenses 
followed by slumping sales kept up 
for fifteen months, when the office 
still was operating at a loss, about 
$2,200 monthly. 

By this time sales had ap- 
proached the vanishing point and 
the local manager declared that a 
further cut would close the office. 

The number of firms that have 
experienced this same cycle with 
their branches during the last year 
is legion. It is almost a fixed 
principle that every cut in branch 
office expense will be followed by 
a loss of sales, unless there is a 
hange in the sales plan or per- 
onnel. 

However, this particular firm 
was not willing to close its New 
York office. It wanted business 
ut of the Manhattan territory and 
elieved it could be obtained at a 
proht. 


Vaking the Branch Manager 
a Distributor 


As a result, the manager was 
made a distributor instead of a 
salaried employee. He was given 
an attractive discount in lieu of a 
salary and commission, and loaned 
sufficient money to operate, for one 
month, as a distributor. He was 
set up in business. 

The first month, after paying all 
expenses, he made a profit of 


nearly $400. This was smaller 
than his former earnings, but he 
was enthusiastic because of the 
possibilities he could see. 

The next month his sales in- 
creased and again his profits rose. 
This has continued steadily since 
the distributor plan was adopted. 


Extending 
the Plan 


The experiment so impressed 
the company that it is now re- 
building its entire sales structure 
on a similar plan. 

Needless to say, after the branch 
manager was made a distributor 
he operated the office at less ex- 
pense than he had believed pos- 
sible when he was working on a 
salary. And undoubtedly he worked 
harder and with much different 
spirit than when the company was 
paying the expense and standing 
the loss. Why this would be true 
is too obvious to discuss, beyond 
saying that the company does not 
consider it a reflection upon his 
honesty or previous efforts. 

Until the distributor plan is 
carefully and open-mindedly stu- 
died in the light of today’s condi- 
tions, executives are inclined to 
discount its value. In some cases 
they opposed it because they have 
had distributors in the past but 
later substituted a branch office 
plan or developed a direct selling 
organization. Or, they tell you, 
that distributors have been hit the 
same as branches. Then again, 
some of them feel that their prod- 
ucts do not lend themselves to this 
form of distribution. 

In some instances the latter con- 
tention is true, but not to the ex- 
tent many executives believe. 

There is another group who 
have had distributors and still have 
them but who do not feel, even 


after making allowances for pres- 
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ent conditions, that they are receiv- 
ing sufficient business. 

In considering the possibilities 
of changing to a policy of market- 
ing through distributors, it should 
be noted that practically no two 
existing distributorship plans are 
alike. 

For example, under this same 
policy candy and food products 
are distributed differently from 
automobiles, while tires follow a 
set-up entirely unlike office ap- 
pliances. Such differences are to 
be found with each type of prod- 
uct. Therefore, no one plan can 
serve as a basis for judging the 
value of this policy, or indicating 
the feasibility of adapting it to 
one’s own situation. 

Analyze the 
Advantages First 


Accordingly, the question of 


changing to distributors should be 
determined by an analysis of the 
advantages of this policy and the 
ability of the management to de- 
velop a plan of application which 


fits the peculiarities of its market. 

The first and most obvious ad- 
vantage of the distributor plan is 
the relief it affords from inven- 
tory investment. 

Next is the credit and collection 
saving. Properly set up the pro- 
ducer gets his money each month; 
all credit paper and collection cost 
being carried by the distributor. 

The third advantage is the re- 
lief it affords from fixed over- 
head; also from the pay-roll item 
because of the necessity of main- 
taining a minimum branch or- 
ganization. 

Other decided advantages in 
distributorships arise from the dif- 
ference in the mental attitude of 
a branch manager who is spending 
the company’s money and a dis- 
tributor who is spending his own. 

A branch manager often tries to 
sell the company on this or that 
expense. If he is producing, the 
company humors him, although it 
may not feel he needs all he asks 
for. On the other hand the meets 
and bounds of what the company 
is to spend for a distributor can 
be determined in advance. 

Further, there is a marked con- 
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trast in the optimism with which 
a branch office manager and a dis- 
tributor enter into fixed expense 
such as increased overhead and 
inventories; or indulge in sales 
promotional effort in the hope of 
future business. A branch man- 
ager is inclined to spend in antici- 
pation of business, a distributor 
after he has secured it. 

Then again, there is a big differ- 
ence in the factor of personal 
pride. A branch manager feels a 
distinct sense of pride in his sur- 
roundings and tries to live up to 
what he feels is the dignity of the 
company’s position. The distribu 
tor is likely to be satisfied with 
fewer conveniences and a less pre 
tentious establishment, to the end 
that he will make more money. 

Another advantage of the gis- 
tributor policy is that it provides 
dual responsibility. 

This is an advantage which 
seems to have received little con- 
sideration. When close, continu- 
ous contact with prospects and 
customers is necessary to maintain 
sales, or again, when the product 
itself requires frequent servicing 
after being sold, it has been dem- 
onstrated repeatedly that this can 
be done more effectively and eco- 
nomically by a distributor than 
through a branch. 

It is a proved sales principle 
that close customer contact and 
efficient field service stabilize good- 
will and tend to protect the com 
pany from the inroads of compe- 
tition. In many fields such contact 
and service are of paramount 
importance. 


Branch Manager 
Inclines Toward Employees 


Again, when a branch manager 
is faced with the problem of de- 
creased sales and mounting costs 
and is asked to curtail expense he 
is likely to incline toward the sid 
of the employees. He’ seeks to 
maintain his organization at its 
current level both as to wages and 
number of personnel. Thus, an 
ultimatum to retrench usually has 
a bad effect upon his production 
and spirit. This situation does not 
arise with a distributor. 

There are other reasons why a 
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distributor can maintain closer 
contact and more economically ser- 
vice customers, but for the most 
part they are off-shoots from these 
fundamentals. 

Many firms have sought to over- 
come the weaknesses of the branch 
office plan by laying down iron- 

lad rules and inaugurating elabo- 

rate systems of reports. Unfor- 
tunately, in selling, rules and 
systems cannot substitute for in- 
telligence and inclination. In other 
words, selling does not lend itself 
to the same principles of super- 
vision and operation which govern 
mechanical production. 


Supervising Small 
Groups Harder 


Paradoxically, the problem of 
supervising a small group of dis- 
tributors, getting them to co-oper- 
ate with advertising and co-ordi- 
nate their sales efforts, is more 
dificult than with a large group 
of branch managers. 

For the most part branch man- 
agers are sales-minded ; hence they 
are eager for something new 
which will give them talking points 
or competitive advantages. Dis- 
tributors, on the other hand, are 
more inclined to be executive- 
minded. In considering the adop- 
tion of a new or different method, 
invariably, their first thought is of 
the effort and expense involved. 

This condition must be realized 
in entering upon a distributor pol- 
icy. The problem has been solved 
repeatedly but different educational 
and supervisory methods are neces- 
sary with distributors than have 
proved effective with branch man- 
agers. 

Even admitting the handicap, 
having an executive and financial 
mind in close contact with the cus- 
tomers and in charge of the com- 
pany’s good-will has its distinct 
advantages. 

That we have seen the last of 
the extravagant and wasteful prac- 
tices in building sales organiza- 
tions is too much to expect. How- 
ever, it can be hoped that this delay 
of good times in “rounding the 
corner” will cause many firms to 
open their minds to the possibili- 
ties of the advantages here given. 
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Death of William Nelson Taft 


William Nelson Taft, editor of the 
Retail Ledger, Philadeiphia, committed 
suicide at his home in Strafford, Pa., 
last week after learning that he had only 
a few more days to live. He had been ill 
for nearly a year. 

In addition to his work on the Retail 
Ledger, Mr. Taft was widely known as 
a lecturer on merchandising and was 
often called upon to speak before meet- 
ings of advertising and other merchan- 
dising groups. Several articles by Mr. 
Taft have appeared in Printers’ INK 
within the last few years. He was forty- 
two years old at the time of his death. 


Number of A. T. & T. Stock- 


holders Increases 

The number of stockholders of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany increased last year from 567,694 to 
644,903, a gain of 77,209, or almost 8 
per cent. The number of new holders 
included almost twice as many women 
as men. Owners of stock in seventy 
foreign countries increased in about the 
same ratio as those living in the United 
States. Three-fourths of the new stock- 
holders own ten or fewer shares. 


Has Disinfecting Torch 


Account 

The Aeroil Burner Company, San 
Francisco, has appointed The Guggen- 
heim Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of 
the Aeroil burner, a disinfecting torch. 
Western farm and poultry publications 
will be used. 


J. E. West with “White 
Book” 


J. E. West, for twelve years with the 
Dartnell Publishing Company, Chicago, 
has joined the staff of the White Book 
Corporation, New York. He will repre- 
sent it in the Middle West, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


To Represent “National 


Republic” 

The National Republic, Washington, 
D. C., has appointed J. Wm. Hastie, 
publishers’ representative, New York, as 
its representative in the Eastern ter- 
ritory. 


H. J. Mostyn Joins 
Glicksman Agency 
Harold J. Mostyn, for the last eight 
years a representative of the American 
Hatter, New York, has joined the 
Glicksman Advertising Company, Inc., 
of that city, as an account executive. 


Appoints Emery Agency 
The Switlik Parachute & Equipment 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has appointed 
the Emery Advertising Company, Balti- 
more, to direct its advertising account. 





Sailing on a Dollar Down 


W. E. Sproat Company 
Advertising 
CuIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We should like to know the name of 
the steamship company located in the 
East, that has conducted tours or sold 
passage on their ships on an instalment 
plan basis, and also, if possible, the 
number of persons who used this form 
of service. Has instalment plan travel 
ever been written up in your publica- 
tions? 

W. E. Sproat, 
Account Executive. 


T was almost five months ago 

that the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany embarked on its plan of sell- 
ing ocean travel on the deferred 
payment plan. 

The deferred payment plan is 
operated in conjunction with the 
Morris Plan Company of America 
which undertakes all credit investi- 
gation and collection. Cunard 
makes it clear that it has not gone 
into the banking business. It is 
not selling deferred payments but 
passenger tickets on the deferred 
payment plan, 25 per cent down 
and the balance in equal monthly 
instalments, beginning sixty days 
after date of sailing. 

The plan, mentioned only inci- 
dentally in the company’s regular 
advertising, is reported to be oper- 


+ 


Food Advertising without 
Benefit of Price 


H. 


cently ran 


Militzer, Milwaukee grocer, re- 
a three-quarter page news- 
paper advertisement which, unlike cus- 
tomary retail food advertisements, did 
not once mention price. The entire ad- 
vertisement was devoted to a discussion 
of the relation of good food to health 
and the importance of eating carefully 
selected foods. Quality in food was 
stressed throughout the text. 

“We have no bargains in food, in 
one sense of the word,” the copy con- 
cludes frankl “but every article of 
food in regard to its quality and fairness 
in price constitutes a bargain to every 
economically inclined housewife whose 
welfare for her family is close to her 
heart.” 


A. A. Bressler Leaves Laco 
Studios 


Albert A. Bressler has resigned as 
sales manager of the Laco Studios, Inc., 
New York. 


+ 
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ating more successfully than an- 
ticipated. It appears to be attract- 
ing a large number of people from 
cities distant from New York who, 
heretofore, hesitated to make a 
trip to Europe because of the ex 
pense of railroad travel to reach 
the seaboard. 

Tourist and third-class accom- 
modations are used principally by 
those taking advantage of the in 
stalment method. 

When the instalment vacation 
idea was announced, columnists 
asked what would happen should 
a voyager return home and it was 
found that he couldn’t or wouldn't 
pay. With nothing tangible to be 
reclaimed how would collections 
be made? 

In any kind of credit extension, 
there always a certain per 
centage who are not entitled to the 
privilege. The action of such peo- 
ple is discounted in advance by ex- 
perienced credit agencies. 

Tourist agencies, hotels and 
other interests which cater to the 
recreational desires of the public 
are watching the Cunard experi- 
ment. Many think that if the plan 
continues to work as at present, 
its use will spread.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK, 

+ 


Heads North Carolina 
Publishers 


John A. Park, publisher of the Raleigh 

Times, was elected president of the 
North Carolina Press Association at its 
convention held in Linville. He succeed 
J. L. Horne, Jr., of the Rocky Mount 
Telegram. 
_. Other officers elected were: Vice-pres 
ident, R. E. Price, Rutherfordton News 
secretary, Miss Beatrice Cobb, Morgan 
town News- Herald, and historian, B. A 
Lowrance, Charlotte Times. 

Members of the executive committe: 
are: Louis Graves, Chapel Hill Weekly 
W. C. Dowd, Jr., Charlotte News 
D. Hiden Ramsey, Asheville Citizer 
Times, and J. Roy Parker, Ahoskic 
Herald. 


Col. Frank Knox, Trustee, 
Armour Institute 


Col. Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, has been appointed 
to the board of trustees of the Armour 
Institute of Technology, of that city. 
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WHETHER you like it ~ not, we have 


come to an era in selling, where to profitably 
proceed is to sensibly eliminate. Advertising 
cannot embrace the expansiveness of the real- 
tor’s vision. It cannot look upon markets as 
vast aggregations of peoples alone and hope 
to hold its job. Today markets must be 
dissected into profitable and non-profitable 
areas of operation and utilized accordingly. 
In Detroit, it so happens that the circulation 
of The Free Press parallels purchasing power. 
Which is a good thing for advertising ... . 
for advertising managers. Three-fourths 
of the city circulation of The Free Press 
goes into those areas from which ema- 
nates four-fifths of all retail buying .... 
where coverage of good homes is intensive 
without waste. Use of The Free Press 


means an automatic spotting of your 


Detroit sales efforts in places where sales 


can be.... are now being made. THE 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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DANGER! 


SHADOWS AT 
WORK! 


D ANGER? Danger to whom? 
Danger to the maker of the goods 
these women are buying. Danger in case 
he has not staked out some foothold for 
his product in the affections of men. 
These women are buying Cut-glass 
Self-winding Spaghetti Reels, having 








been drawn together by an excel- 
lent ad in the morning paper. marked “Exchanges and Refunds.” = 
But are these sales final? Not neces- And the reason in an astonishing Wh 
sarily. This afternoon, 1872 women number of cases will be: “Husband about 
will march proudly home with their —_ didn’t like.” as wel 
purchases under their arms. To- Few men are ever seen in a Glass- much 
night they will display them to ware depastment—or a Millinery might 
1872 husbands. department or a Beauty depart- it does 
Tomorrow there will be another ment. Yet anyone with an X-ray \s a 
sizable crowd in the Glassware de- eye would see thousands of them family 
partment. But a good fraction of it there. For behind every Buying book y 
will be clustered around the desk = Wife there stands an invisible pres- whole | 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS BEH 
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ence—the shadow of a husband. 

When you advertise, tell the men 
about the virtues of your product 
as well as the women! If it cost as 
much again to tell the men, this 
might not be such good advice. But 
it doesn’t. 

(s a matter of fact, if you use a 
family group magazine like Red- 
book your message is read by the 
whole family—men plus women— 


for 30% less than it costs to reach 
one sex alone through other media. 
Every thousand copies of Redbook 
are read by 1480 women and 1420 
men. Even if it didn’t help your 
sales to have men see your adver- 
tising, it would cost less to reach 
women alone in Redbook! 

Sell the family and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


ONE Medium Covers The Entire 
WORCESTER MARKET 


9 3 % of all newspaper buyers in the city of 
O Worcester buy the Telegram or Gazette. 


s 5 % of all families in Worcester and throughout 

O the average 18-mile suburban trading area 
who regularly, every day receive in their homes a 
Worcester newspaper, read the Telegram or Gazette 


in their homes SIX DAYS EVERY WEEK. 


During the ten years 1922-1931, inclusive, the circulation 
GAIN of the Telegram and Gazette was greater than the 
ENTIRE present circulation of Worcester’s other newspaper. 


Not a dozen newspapers in competitive fields 
throughout the United States so thoroughly cover 
their respective fields as the Telegram-Gazette 
covers the rich, responsive Worcester Market. 


$224,000,000 IS SPENT AT 
RETAIL EVERY YEAR 


By the buyers of this densely populated area which numbers 433,000 people 
within an average 18-mile radius of Worcester's city hall. 


High standards of living prevail in both the city and the suburbs—50.39‘/ 
of these families own their own homes; 46.90% own radios; 55.55‘: 
have residence telephones; 20.22% own electric washers; 61.97% have 
savings accounts; 45.68% own pianos. 

One key—the Telegram-Gazette—opens to advertisers the doors of both 
the Worcester City and Suburban Market. No other medium, or com- 
bination of media, can add more than 7% to the Worcester Market 
coverage already enjoyed by the Telegram-Gazette advertisers. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for More Than Four Years 
Over 100,000 Daily* Over 53,000 Sunday** 


*No other Worcester daily has one-third as much. 
**The Sunday Telegram is alone in its field. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Copy a /a George Rector 


Even a Recipe Book Can Sparkle with the Fun of Eating 


By C. B. 


"T‘HE French, like the Greeks, 
had a word for it. 

The word was haquenée, an am- 
bling horse, probably a down-at- 
the-heels, discouraged animal that 
was once a pretty good nag before 

was worn thin and bony and 
low by too much usage. From 
the French we derive “hackneyed,” 
a pretty good description of the 
slow, over-used, ambling words 
and ideas that all too frequently 
clop-clop their way through ad- 
vertising copy. 

Probably every copy writer who 
has ever wrestled with the intric- 
acies of the vitamins, A to Z, to 
say nothing of such pleasantries as 
“wholesome,” “invigorating,” and 
“health-building,” has felt the mo- 
notonous beat of hackneyed hoofs. 
Perhaps that is why some adver- 
tising recipe books read like the 
reports of a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion chemist, while occasionally 
copy written about food resembles 
nothing so much as the fourth day 
of the Christmas turkey. 

Now and then a Fortnum-Mason 
comes along to blow a succulent 
breath across the pages of food 
copy, to open new horizons for the 
badly harassed writers about vic- 
tuals. It has remained, however, 
for George Rector to demonstrate 
the real fun of writing about that 
greatest of all indoor _ sports, 
eating. 

His medium is a recipe booklet 
just issued by The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company and dis- 
tributed to anybody who accepts 
the radio offer to take it in ex- 
change for the label from the con- 
tainer of any one of the three 
brands of coffee sold by the chain. 

“I am known among my most 
intimate friends as the man who 
never wrote a book on feeding 
vegetables to husbands. I have 
always intended to. I have always 
talked about it. But, alas, I never 
got around to it. 

“Husbands are by nature car- 

33 


Larrabee 


nivorous animals. To be true, 
under the civilizing influence of 
their wives some of them have 
been weaned from their meat diets. 
3ut it is superficial. Husbands, at 
heart, crave quarters of beef and 
legs of lamb. 

“Hence the need for such a 
book as I have never written. One 
which will break bachelors’ food 
habits, and substitute habits more 
domestic, Entitled, perhaps, ‘Break- 
ing Bachelors’ Buttons.’ ” 

That, reader, is taken from an 
advertising recipe book. It is a 
revolutionary book in its way be- 
cause it proves beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that there can be as 
much fun in writing about ragouts 
and cutlets as there is in describ- 
ing automobiles or silk lingerie. 


Eating as a 
Pleasure 


Perhaps this recipe book is 
revolutionary in another minor 
way. Here, in these supposedly 
hard times, when a dollar is 18 
cents or $1.49, depending on 
whether you are a consumer or a 
banker, it dares to talk about eat- 
ing as though eating were a plea- 
sure and not a grim task of stor- 
ing up energy. 

Take Mr. 
soup : 

“To the French go the soup 
honors. They are noted for mak- 
ing innumerable varieties of soup 
from practically nothing, and seem- 
ingly very little of that. 

“The secret lurks in the pot au 
feu, as the French stubbornly in- 
sist upon calling a plain ordinary 
soup pot on the fire... . 

“What this country really needs 
is a good pot au feu in every 
kitchen. Any honest pot, faith- 
fully fed with clean, wholesome 
scraps of food for kindly boiling, 
will yield a bountiful supply of 
soup stocks such as money cannot 
buy.’ 

To which the editor appends the 


Rector’s note about 
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frank editorial note: “Not so good 
for the grocery business. A & P 
has canned soup to sell. But it’s 
good advice, so we'll leave it in.” 
Indeed the footnotes, in which 
the editor and Mr. Rector indis- 
criminately comment on the merits 
of various recipes, add a real dash 
of interest to this book. For in- 
stance, here is the none-too-subtle 
comment appended to a recipe for 
canape of crabmeat, Rector: 


In testing this recipe in our experi- 
mental kitchen, we bought some very ex- 
cellent crabmeat at a very low prics. 
The name of the store carrying this un- 
surpassable product has escaped us for 
the moment, but it seems to us it was 
the P & A store. 


Note this inviting comment by 
Mr. Rector concerning chicken- 
and-fruit salad: 

In Berlin a few years ago I found 
Fritz, a former captain in the Waldorf, 
the proud owner of an after-theater res- 
taurant. Other men have created great 
works of art, built bridges, discovered 
new lands, founded huge industries, or 
ruled vast empires. But Fritz’s contri- 
bution to posterity was chicken-and-fruit 
salad with which he plied me until my 
ankles groaned. 


Thus the reader is lured through 
a recipe book that is just as 
interesting reading as one of 
Mr. O’Brien’s favorite selected 
stories. 

She—although if husbands get 
their hands on this book they will 
read it as omnivorously as their 
wives—finds that Diamond Jim 
Brady, who liked his sirloin steaks 
smothered in veal cutlets, was 
George Rector’s twenty-five best 
customers; that Madame Poulard, 
“whose secrets of making egg 
dishes are of second importance 
only to those of the hen,” never 
washed her cooking pans for fear 
that a drop of water would mar 
the perfection of her viands; that 
$15,000 and $20,000 a year chefs 
eat roasts and ragouts in prefer- 
ence to the daintier dishes which 
will hand their names along to 
posterity; that no shrimp, lobster, 
crab, oyster, halibut or finnan had- 
die will “forget himself so far as 
to resist sincere effort (if they 
really be sincere) in the kitchen” ; 
and that Salmagundi salad is a 
“what-have-you” salad. 
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Lest the sparkle of the text be 
not sufficient to lure the readers 
on, A & P has garnished its recipes 
with pleasant little cartoon illus- 
trations—and not a single four- 
color picture of a completed cook 
ing masterpiece in the lot. 

Finally, it is worthy of note that 
when it comes to the recipes them 
selves there is a total absence oj 
monkey-business. They stand there 
as plain and unvarnished and eas\ 
to follow as anything Fanny 
Farmer ever wrote. 

To copy writers, faced with the 
job of writing about food, steam 
dredges, men’s clothing or almost 
anything else, a little garnish, @ /a 
George Rector, may mean the in- 
spiration to do away with good old 
haquenée with a painless, S. P. 
C. A.-ish finality. 


L. R. Fountain with “Stevens 


P ° ’ 
Master Specifications” 

Lester R. Fountain, for the last four 
years advertising manager of The Arch 
tectural Forum, is now directing the ad 
vertising sales of “Stevens Master Speci 
fications,”” publishing offices of which 
have been moved from Chicago, to 11 
West 42nd Street, New York. The 1933 
issue will be published under the sole 
direction of Frank B. Stevens, Jr., who, 
in addition to his activities as editor for 
the last four years, has conducted an 
independent specification writing service 
in Chicago. 


Buy Macfadden Interest in 
Philadelphia “News” 

Lee Ellmaker, founder of the Phila 
delphia Daily News in which he sold a 
majority interest to Bernarr Macfadden 
in 1927, has, together with Major Lem 


uel B. Schofield, repurchased that 
interest. Mr. Ellmaker, in addition t 
being publisher of the Pictorial Reviex 
has been and continues as president of 
the News Publishing Company. Mair 
Schofield, former director of publi 
safety for Philadelphia, is a director 


> . 
C. H. Kaletzki Starts Own 
Service 

Charles H. Kaletzki, formerly head 
of the advertising agency of Kaletzki, 
Flack & Howard, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y.. 
has withdrawn from the management of 
radio station WSYR. He has opened 
offices in the State Tower Building, 
Syracuse, offering a sales and advertis- 
ing service. 


The Branham Company, publishers’ 
representative, New York, has issued a 
new edition of its annual telephone di 
rectory of New York advertising busi- 
nesses. 
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This Industrial Direct-Mail Piece 
Pays Good-Will Dividends 


It Gives the Prospect Something He Can Use Every Day—and Helps 
Him Remember the Advertiser 


By W. I. Brockson 


Sales Promotion Manager, Steel Sales Corporation 


T isn’t always the most imposing 

advertising effort that brings 
home the bacon. Particularly in 
the industrial field it is often found 
that something comparatively simple 
and inexpensive turns out to be an 
excellent good-will builder because 
it gives the prospect something he 
can use in his daily work. 

The Table of Standard Wire 
Gauges, issued by the Steel Sales 
Corp oration, is an example of just 
such a piece of industrial direct- 
mail advertising. 

Knowing that gauges are con- 
stantly used by all metal workers 
and also knowing the confusion 
caused by the variations between 


gauges, the company set out to de- 


sign a chart which would, in the 
first place, have real utility value 
to the metal craftsman and, in the 
second place, serve as a distinctive 
piece of good-will or reminder ad- 
vertising. 

In designing this data sheet, the 
information was arranged and ex- 
plained as clearly and as simply as 
possible. The introduction was 
given over to a brief straightfor- 
ward statement of what the chart 
contained, the names of the gauges 
used to measure various metals and 
how the information could be used. 
Immediately following were the 
tables presenting the gauge num- 
bers—sometimes ranging from zero 
to thirty-eight—with their respec- 
tive decimal equivalents. So far as 
is known, no other chart has ever 
been published which gives as 
thorough an explanation of the use 
of gauges or actually presents 
those gauges adapted to so many 
different metals. 

To make the piece still more 
valuable for daily reference addi- 
tional correlated information, such 
as the decimal equivalents of frac- 
tions in sixty-fourths and the num- 


ber of feet per pound of round 
steel wire of the various W. & M. 
gauges, was included. Naturally a 
few lines of institutional selling 
copy were added at the bottom. 

In physical make-up the chart 
was approximately 13% by 20% 
inches and was printed in two 
colors in large type which could be 
read from a distance of several feet. 
The paper stock was a heavy, fold- 
ing white enamel capable of being 
rolled up in a tube for mailing and 
being unrolled with no ill effects. 
The paper was reinforced at the 
top and bottom with metal strips to 
withstand the rough usage likely to 
be encountered when hung on the 
walls of shops, factories and offices. 

The same _ information was 
printed on smooth bristol board 
cards about 334 by 8% inches in- 
tended for a shop man to put into 
his pocket or “throw around” on a 
work bench or for the office man to 
put under the glass top of his desk 
or keep in a handy “pigeon hole.” 


Two Principal 
Mailing Groups 


The charts and cards were mailed 
to two principal groups of in- 
dividuals: first, purchasing agents 
and their assistants and, second, 
production men such as engineers, 
superintendents and foremen. All 
important industries using steel, 
brass, copper, aluminum and other 
metals in the manufacture of their 
products were circularized, for ex- 
ample, the makers of automobiles, 
farm machinery, locomotives, 
motors, radios, builders’ hardware, 
plumbing supplies, metal special- 
ties, et cetera. 

The mailings were made to in- 
dividuals in all cases where the 
names were known and to titles, 
such as purchasing agent, plant 
superintendent and the like when 
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personal names were not known. 

Naturally, it is impossible to 
trace many orders directly to a 
technical or institutional advertis- 
ing effort such as this, nevertheless 
innumerable proofs of its value 
have been received. For one thing, 
the charts have been reprinted and 
the second run was as large as the 
first; moreover the cards have been 
reprinted at least five times. Sub- 
sequent printings have been used 
only to comply with requests which 
have been and are continually be- 
ing received, mostly from firms 
which have been sent one copy and 
desire additional ones for various 
individuals or departments. 

Surveys of the industrial market 
have repeatedly demonstrated that 
the power to buy or to specify 
equipment or material is not lodged 
with one individual ; in most cases 
from one to ten people, occupying 
a variety of positions, influence 
specifications. Hence it is desirable 
for the firm wishing to reach this 
field to educate as many people in 
key positions as possible. The data 
sheet under discussion is admirably 
adapted to play a part in such a 
program. 

Another proof of the value of 
this direct advertising effort is the 
whole-hearted response it has met 
from the salesmen of the sponsor- 
ing company. Not only do they ask 
for additional copies for old cus- 
tomers but invariably when they 
open up a new account they request 
that a card or chart be sent. 

In view of the fact that by tem- 
perament industrial salesmen desire 
to keep to themselves the credit for 
originating and closing all business 
coming from their territories and 
are reluctant to admit the value of 
advertising. these comments appear 
to be convincing proof of the ef- 
fectiveness of the “Table of 
Standard Wire Gauges.” 


Appoints Kaufman Agency 


The Abner-Drury Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has appointed Henry J. 
Kaufman, of that city, to direct the 
advertising of its Royal ilsen near 
beer and Prince of Ales ginger ale. 
Newspaper, radio and outdoor advertis- 
ing are being used to feature Royal Pil- 
sen near beer. Newspaper and radio 
advertising are-being used for the Prince 
of. Ales 
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Death of Louis Maurer 


Early days of lithography were 
brought to mind in the death last week 
of Louis Maurer, century-old lithogra. 
pher and artist, whose name is espec. 
cially associated with that of Currier 
& Ives. Although he had _ executed 
many of the Currier & Ives prints, re. 
productions of which were sold for 
twenty-five and fifty cents, it was not 
until these prints became a_ collectors’ 
item bringing fancy prices that Mr 
Maurer’s name became especially fa- 
miliar to the modern public. 

During his years with Currier & Ives, 
Mr. Maurer did the famous “Life 
the Fireman” series, the familiar print 
of the great race horse Lexington 
several on Indians, life on the plains 
and his lithographs on _ horses. Later 
Mr. Maurer left the field of lithogra 
and devoted himself to painting, 
first love. 

When the 
York gave a dinner in December, 
under the title “A Night with Curr 
& Ives,’”’ Mr. Maurer attended and re- 
lated several amusing incidents of early 
days in the shop of Currier & Ives t 
representatives of the advertising worl 
who attended. 
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Barlow & Seelig Acquire Amer- 
ican Ironing Machine 


The Barlow & Seelig Manufacturing 
Company, Ripon, Wis., maker of Speed 
Queen washers, has purchased a cor 
trolling interest in the American Ironing 
Machine Company, manufacturer of d 
mestic ironing machines. Sales directior 
of the merged companies will be 
ducted from Ripon. 

The acquisition of the American Iron 
ing Machine Company, according t 
Marshall R. Scott, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager of the washer con- 
cern, is a step toward the productior 
a complete line of household electrical 
equipment by his organization. 


Appointed by Penick & Ford 


Sales Company 

L. S. Montgomery has been appointed 
Southern sales manager of the Penick & 
Ford Sales Company, Inc., and _ will 
make his headquarters at New Orleans 
He succeeds C. S. Hyde, resigned. Mr 
Montgomery will be assisted by M 
Martin, assistant sales manager. 
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New Oregon Business 
Winslow-Narver-Kreuger is the name 
of a new advertising service, with off 
at 226 Worcester Building, Portland 
Oreg. It is headed by Clyde Winslow 
former advertising writer and artist 
Seattle. 










“Retail Ledger’ to Change 


Size 


Effective with the August issue the 
Retail Ledger, Philadelphia, will change 
its page size to 9% by 14 inches. 
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June Circulation and Advertising 
Figures Are Again Illuminating 


The following table covering the last five years shows 
the steady and consistent growth of the Washington 
(D. C.) STAR’S circulation—both Evening and Sunday— 
97% of which in the Evening and 96% Sunday being 
confined exclusively to the National Capital and the 
25-mile shopping area into Maryland and Virginia com- 
prising the Washington Market. 


The Evening Star The Sunday Star 
118,345 124,068 
111,637 118,125 
109,531 114,174 
103,999 108,968 
101,961 106,765 


Truly THE STAR alone completely 


covers this prosperous market. 


The Advertising Figures for June 


not only demonstrate the overwhelming recognition of 
facturing THE STAR’S outstanding influence in the Washington 
ae sepees Market; but available data credits THE STAR with 
loan publishing the greatest volume of advertising of any news- 
paper in the United States during the month of June. 

Note that THE STAR’S volume of lineage is practi- 
cally the equal of the combined total lineage of the four 
other Washington newspapers. 

Lines 


THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR... 1,846,732 


Second newspaper 632,111 
Third newspaper 555,774 
: Ford Fourth newspaper 400,456 
Fifth newspaper 288,340 
Penick & Total (four other newspapers) 1,876,681 


will 
Washington is a profitable Market to cultivate, 
and THE STAR is the key that opens the 
door to this public’s interested consideration. 


he £vening Stat. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll Major Market J. E. Luts 


~~ < 110 E, 42nd Street Newspapers, Inc. Lake Michigan Bldg. 


hes. 
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_No 


, the circulations 


nearly all newspapers are audited by A 
Bureau of Circulations, Inc., of Chicag 


Expert auditors determine the 
total number of copies a news- 
paper sells, where the circula- 
tion goes,and—more important 
—how it was secured. 

Page 3 of their report covers 
how it was obtained: Were 
premiums or contests used? 
Were subscription salesmen 
employed? Were subscriptions 
received through group organ- 
izers? Were combination offers 
made with other publications? 
And so on. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin’s 


audits, year after year, reveal th 
same answer to these question 
“No...No...No... None. 
None!” 

The Bulletin’s circulation 
flects the normal, natural d 
mand of Philadelphia for th 
newspaper. 

It has grown solidly and su 
stantially through thirty-seve 
years, just as this great City ¢ 
Homes has grown... 
today, nearly everybody read 
The Philadelphia Bulletin. 

There were no short cuts { 


unt 
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PHILADELPHIA —“Workshop of the World” 

6,717 
346, 380 
Wages ..... . $ 471,061,731 
Value of Products . . $2,785,371,931 
Spendable Income Phila. Area $2,386,598, 000 


Figures by Philadelphia Business Progress Association 


Industrial Plants in Phila. Area 
Wage Earners 











_None 


es 


irculation peaks, but a day- 
after-day task of presenting 
ews in a way that won con- 
idence, of being accurate... 
imely .. . entertaining. 

On that program, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin grew to 
535,675 net paid daily circula- 
tion. (June, 1932 average). 93% 
concentrated in City and sub- 
urbs. More than two and one- 
half times the circulation of any 
other Philadelphia evening 
newspaper; greater than the 
sale of all Philadelphia morn- 


ing newspapers combined. 

If you have a product that 
will sell with advertising, The 
Bulletin will give you an audi- 
ence of more than 500,000 
families—almost the entire 
Philadelphia market. 

A market where 85% of the 
peoplelivein individual homes, 
and 55% own their own; where 
more than one billion dollars 
yearly are spent in retail stores. 

And the advertising cost of 
The Bulletin is the /owest of any 
single newspaper in America. 


HE EVENING BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., 
Vice President and Treasurer 

247 Park Ave. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 


. 321 Lafayette Bivd. 
5 Third St. 


DETROIT . . . 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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... the Entire 


PEORIA AREA! 


.. . « Not Just a Section or a 


Block Here and There 


PENETRATE a _ sufficient 


percentage of the total of 
the homes in “ The Peoria 


PENETRATE Peoria’s poc- 
ketbook ... deep enough 
and thoroughly enough 


Area” to get ACTION to get a real increase in 
on your advertising. your sales and profits ! 


There Is Only One Medium in Peoria 
Which Can Do This for You and 
That Is the. ... 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Read In 


WRemstoes 4 th CHAS. H. 
MAJOR EDDY CO. 
MARKET National 
NEWSPAPERS ( git ; Representatives 


Inc. 


Chicago, New York 
Boston 


Peoria Homes 
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B. O. Gets a New Foe 


as Body Odor Corrective in New 
Campaign 


Kirk’s Coco Castile Soap Featured 
Newspaper 





Roe: odor, which has come up 
from nothing to one of the 
country’s leading afflictions in a 
few short years, has attracted fire 
rom a new assailant. Kirk’s Coco 
Hardwater Castile Soap, in a news- 
paper campaign beginning 
his month, is presented as 
a corrective for the various 
forms of social ostracism 
that accrue from the incor- 
rigibility of the average pore. 
Newspapers in 150 cities, 
chiefly in the Middle West 
and South West, are being 
used. 
The basic selling point of 
his soap, which was mar- 
keted for years by the old 
lames S. Kirk Soap Com- 
pany and is now a product of 
Procter & Gamble, is its 
ability to produce a heavy 
lather, even in hard water. 


tirely. The second is that it is mild, 
but effective, and the third that it 
is economical. An illustration in 
each advertisement compares the 
size of the bar with that of “three 
other leading toilet soaps.” 


Brae, ma 
DANCEO with vehna 
YET? TAKE My 
Aovice Awe gony! 














lhe body odor theme has 
heen employed as a means of 
dramatizing this quality and 
interpreting its usefulness in 
terms of human contacts. 

The advertising approaches the 
business of selling soap from the 
standpoint of social relations, fea- 
turing everyday situations where 
people mingle and showing the un- 
pleasant consequences in store for 
those who offend. For this purpose 
photographs of the action type are 
used—scenes at dances, in the of- 
fice, at the movies. The situations 
are made true to life through the 
use of those conversational “bal- 
loons” which the funny papers gave 
to advertising. These carry signifi- 
ant comments on the subject of 
hody odor, as it applies to one of 
the characters in the picture 

To these situations the copy re- 
lates three “reason-why” arguments 
for the use of the Coco Hardwater 
Castile soap. First, of course, is 
that the penetrating nature of the 
ather furnishes assured protection. 
in this connection it is pointed out 
hat this soap is unscented, that it 
loesn't disguise the original scent 
with another but removes it en- 


Action 
“Balloons” 


Photographs and _ Conversational 
Are Featured in the Campaign 


The advertising of the spring 
campaign employed a somewhat 
similar theme and style of layout. 
During the first six months of the 
year the product showed an ap- 
preciable increase in sales. 

In the current campaign the most 
economical use of space has been 
worked out, without sacrifice of 
forcefulness, and the frequency of 
insertions has been increased. The 
schedules are up to 10,000 lines and 
better, and one advertisement is 
run every week. The sizes of space 
used are 400, 300 and 250 lines. 


Death of Robert F. Smith 


Robert F. Smith, general manager of 
the American Legion Publishing Corpo- 
ration, Indianapolis, publisher of the 
American Legion Monthly, was buried 
at Indianapolis with impressive military 
rites, last week. Many prominent legion- 
aires from throughout the country par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. Smith met his death while moun- 
tain climbing near Estes Park, Colo. 
A stone falling down the mountainside 
struck him on the head, inflicting a fatal 
injury. Mr. Smith was in his forty-first 
year. 





The Dry Side of “If Beer Returns” 


“Brewers . . 


Seem to Have Fooled Mr. 


Dickinson,” Declares This 


Reader in Objecting to News Presentation 


Roy ARNOLD FRYER 
Advertising 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Maybe our perceptions are 
dulled by the cumulative effect of 
these torrid July days.”* But we 
cannot follow Mr. Dickinson at all 
in his line of reasoning. 

Neither can we bring ourselves 
to believe that such a level-headed 
publication as yours will continue 
to permit one of its associate edi- 
tors to continue writing such hys- 
terical articles as that entitled “If 
Beer Returns,” appearing in your 
issue of July 7. 

At any rate, I should like to 
voice my protest, as a subscriber, 
to the many loose and ambiguous 
statements to be found in the 
Dickinson article. One does not 
have to be a “dry” to find fault 
with the careless manner in which 
Mr. Dickinson ignores the true 
facts. 

He states that “the great 
majorities of these breweries are 
now junk” and then proceeds to 
cite instance after instance proving 
that many of the old-time brewer- 
ies are still operating their plants 
in the manufacture of soft drinks, 
ice, etc.(1) 

Doesn't Mr. Dickinson know that 
many former breweries are using 
about ten times as much labor as 
when they made beer and whiskey, 
and infinitely more raw materials 
bought from other industries and 
the farmer. (2) 

Doesn't he know that only three- 
fourths of I per cent of the 
country’s grain was used by the 
brewers before prohibition, accord- 
ing to the sworn testimony of 
Gustav Pabst of Milwaukee in 
1917, when he represented the 
liquor interests in Washington? (3) 

Doesn't he know that milk con- 
sumption, from 1917 to 1929, has 
increased per capita from 754 
pounds to 1,000 pounds? The farmer 


_ *Quoting from an editorial in the July 7 
issue of Printers’ INK. 
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is looking for many kinds of re 
lief, but relief from prohibition i 
not one of them! 

Doesn't he know that the mone, 
spent for beer (if beer returns) 
will cheat three men out of a job? 
For every $1,000,000 invested, the 
brewer employed _ seventy-eight 
wage earners, while the same in 
vestment in other industries aver- 
aged 318 workers. So it is t 
laugh when men like Edward A 
Schmidt attempt to justify the re- 
turn of beer on the basis that it 
will increase employment. The 
wet ruse of liquor to solve the un- 
employment problem is as frothy 
as the foam on the beer itself! 

Doesn’t Mr. Dickinson know that 
in eleven years prohibition has 
saved more lives than were lost 
by the United States in the World 
War? And does he think for one 
moment that poverty-stricken, 
drink-crazed workers and _ their 
families are better prospects for 
nationally advertised products than 
the sober, thrifty worker of whom 
millions have sprung up since the 
enactment of prohibition? 

And is Mr. Dickinson so short- 
sighted that he cannot see that for 
every publisher who gains addi- 
tional advertising revenue from 
beer advertising (if beer returns) 
there will be a hundred publishers 
who will lose the revenue they are 
now getting from the ice cream, 
soft drink, cereal and allied indus 
tries. Why, the loss in revenue 
alone from such consistent post- 
prohibition advertisers as Coca- 
Cola, Kellogg’s, Hires’, General 
Motors, R. C. A., General Electric 
and many others, would be enor- 
mous. Every $1 spent for beer 
means $1 /ess for someone else. (4) 

The brewers are making the 
noise and they seem to have fooled 
Mr. Dickinson. But the drys areé 
marching steadily onward, backed 
up by millions, including the United 
States Supreme Court, giving dry 
decisions in every one of fifty-two 
appeals ; Congress still has a larger 
dry majority than when the Ejight- 
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eenth Amendment was passed; 
and 20,000,000 men and women are 
now enrolled in thirty-three na- 
tional organizations united to sup- 
yort the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Roy A. Fryer. 


[ N writing the article to which Mr. 
Fryer objects so emphatically, 
Mr. Dickinson was .acting in a 
pl rely reportorial capacity. Print- 
ers’ INK always tries to report 

ccurately and fearlessly all news 
and developments having a relation- 
ship to advertising, and beer is no 
exception. 

Mr. Dickinson merely set forth 
the results of interviews with prom- 
inent brewers who answered ques- 
tions as to what they expected to 
do if, in response to prevailing 
agitation, Congress decides to lega- 
lize beer having a higher alcoholic 
content than the present one-half 
of 1 per cent. 

When a news story appears in 
Printers’ INK it is no indication 
of our editorial viewpoint either 
for or against. We are going to 
continue to portray news develop- 
ments in the general field of ad- 
vertising and whenever such de- 
velopments call for an expression 
of opinion it will be clearly identi- 
fied as such or appear on the edi- 
torial pages. 

In the meanwhile and in the in- 
terest of “true facts” so highly 
spoken of by Mr. Fryer, the fol- 
lowing is offered: 

(1) There were 1,392 breweries in 
1914. The United States Brewers 
\ssociation has a list today of only 
183. Mr. Dickinson said of the 
1,392, “a great majority of these 
breweries are now junk.” 

(2) Fred Pabst of the Pabst Brew- 
ing Company, producers of cheese 
and cereal beverages in a statement 
to Mr. Dickinson said, “additional 
wages $750,000.” Col: Jacob Rup- 
pert now sells 3,000,000 barrels of 
cereal beverage as against a pre- 
vious production of 65,000,000 bar- 
rels of beer. Breweries made beer 
only. Distilleries made whiskey. 

(3)See authentic chart on these 
figures in July 7 issue, article “If 
Beer Returns.” 

(4) This angle covered in state- 
ments by makers of these products. 
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Coca-Cola, for example, has always 
based advertising on gallonage fig- 
ures. This company started to ad- 
vertise in 1892, spending $11,401 
that year. It increased every year 
except 1898, 1918, 1921 and 1924. 
Its largest proportionate increase 
in advertising from one year tothe 
next was some twenty years ago. 
The present per capita consumption 
of Coca-Cola in Montreal, where 
beer is available is almost double 
that of the average for America. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


“Tourist Trade,” New Publi- 
cation 


A new publication, devoted to the in-* 
terests of owners and operators of cot- 
tage camps and resorts catering to the 
motoring public, will be published 
starting with the August issue, by 
Cornelius Publications, Inc., 2457 Wash- 
ington Street, Indianapolis. It will be 
called Tourist Trade and will have a 
page size of 5% by 8 inches. 

Cornelius Publications, Inc., has been 
organized as a subsidiary of the Corne- 
lius Printing Company. George M. 
Cornelius is president; John E. Atkin- 
son, vice-president; E. N. Knowles, edi- 
tor and Philip M. Cornelius, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Atkinson will be director 
of publication. He was for five years 
business manager of Automobile Digest. 
Philip M. Cornelius will be business 
manager. 

Mark A. Selsor, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, will represent Tourist 
Trade in the East. 


Portland Community Papers 
Form League 


A group of community newspapers of 
Portland, Oreg., have formed a league 
to be known as the Selected Community 
Newspapers. Lucille E. Springer, of the 
Peninsula Times, is president. C. W. 
Jerome, of the Portland Bulletin, is vice- 
president and C. M. Thompson, of the 
Sellwood Bee, is secretary and treasurer. 


To Represent Futura in New 


York State 


N. Frederick Foote and Associates, 
publishers’ representatives, who have 
been representing the Futura Publica- 
tions in New England territory, in addi- 
tion, have been appointed to represent 
this group in New York State. 


Federal Advertising Corpora: 
tion Elects A. H. Guertin 


A. H. Guertin, manager of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Corporation, Paterson, 
N. J., outdoor advertising, has been 
elected vice-president of that company. 
He has been with the company for 
thirteen years. 





435 Advertisers Spent $143,365,000 
in Newspapers Last Year 


A. &. % 


CCORDING to a survey re- 
leased by the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 435 national 
advertisers invested a total of $143,- 
365,000 in newspaper advertising 
space last year. 
Automobiles and trucks consti- 
tuted one of the leading groups. In 


Automotive 
Automobiles 
ocessories 

Gasolines and motor oils 
Tires 

Building Materials and Supplies 
Plumbing and heating 
Paints and hardware 

Druggists’ Sundries and Toilet Goods 
Druggists’ sundries 
Toilet goods 

Finance and Insurance 
Finance 
Insurance 

Grocery Products 

Candy and gum 

Foods 

Soaps and cleansers 
Soft drinks 
Miscellaneous groceries 

House Furniture and Furnishings 
Electrical appliances 
Furniture and furnishings 

Office Appliances 

Publishers 

Radios and Phonographs 
Radios and phonographs . 

Accessories 

Sporting Goods 

Tobacco 

Travel and Amusement 

Community 


and trucks 


Motion Pictures 

Airways 

Railroads 

Steamships ..... 
Wearing Apparel 

Clothing 

Shoes 
Miscellaneous 


this division, eighteen companies 
spent $23,665,000. In the food prod- 
ucts division, eighty-one companies 
spent $20,395,000. Fourteen tobacco 


+ 


New Account for Hewett- 


Crouse Agency 

The H. S. Kaiser Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of air conditioning equip- 
ment, has appointed the Hewett-Crouse 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
handle its advertising account. News- 
apers and direct mail will be used to 
ieutaee a portable air conditioning unit. 


A. Gives Out Results of Summary 
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According to Industries 


companies invested $28,730,000 in 
newspaper space. 

Amounts spent in newspaper 
space by various groups as outlined 
in the report are given below. 

The Bureau points out that the 
report is not a complete list of 
newspaper advertisers, nor is it a 
list of all the leading users of 


$23,665,000 
450,000 
9,455,000 
2,910,000 


5,000 
000 


000 
000 


8,670, 
10,020, 


2,255,000 


1,065,000 


350,000 
20,395,000 
2,210,000 
2,955,000 


440,000 


6,325,000 
775,000 
945,000 

1,695,000 


3,230,000 
475,000 
195,000 

28,730,000 
280,000 
115,000 

60,000 
145,000 
5,640,000 
2,875,000 


2,010,000 


920,000 
2,645,000 


newspaper space. It is simply 
group of national advertisers whose 
expenditures the Bureau has been 
able to check. 


+ 


International Latex Appoints 
Sharp Agency 


International Latex Corporation, 


The 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of 
bathing caps and kindred articles, has ap- 
pointed Ralph W. Sharp, Inc., Cleve- 
land, to direct its advertising. Maga- 
zines, business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 
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Here’s How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


Local Display 
——s General Display . . . 
Records, Inc., with- Automotive Display . 60.9% 
ee eepennent Financial Display. . . 72.6% 


any kind. 
Total Display . . . 60.2% 





The PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NALLY REPRESE 


PAUl BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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To The Executive Whose Signet 


Facts You 
—WithouPr 


IGHT now the manufacturer faces this in- 
escapable fact: 
The EMPLOYED today represent the sole 


source of volume sales; the buying power 
of the nation rests squarely in their ——— 


Make no mistake about this. No amount 
expert wishing can change it. Clear, i 
thinking can lead to no other conclusion. 


The immediate responsibility therefore, of 
major executive is to determine unerringly w. 
to reach the EMPLOYED. 


Today there's cay one place ia the Usiaed Stuksdl 
where the great army of Earners gathers every 
day, twice a day, and that is in the Street 
Cars. Here you will find them each day, on their 
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equired On Adbveriising Contracts 


(No. 3 of a Series) 


F ace Today 


way to and from the very jobs which make them 
the nation’s potential BUYERS. 


If it cost you MORE to reach them, it would be 
your executive responsibility to plan your budget 
accordingly. 

The amazing fact is that it costs LESS. 

You can reach Today’s Exclusive Buying 
Audience through Car Advertising every day 


at a lower cost than in any other one 
medium or combination of mediums. 
Facing present-day facts without prejudice must 
plan based squarely upon continuous daily 
contact with the nation’s Earners. 
(Read again q 5.) 





W. S. B. 


SDVERTISING CO. 
New York 
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F or twelve consecutive 
months ending May lI. 
1932, The Oregonian was 
the only Portland news- 
paper to show a contin- 
uous gain in department 


store lineage?! 


There can be only one answer to this 
remarkable showing ... Results! To 
do a thorough selling job in the 
well-to-do, responsive Portland mar- 
ket, you must use The Oregonian. 


Make sure it is on your media list 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


One of America’s lowest milline rate newspapers 


National Representatives, WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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It’s the High Cost of Buying — 
Not of Selling 


Retailers Are Making Demands Today That Are Costing Thousands of 
Dollars and Crippling Appropriations 


By Don Gridley 


RECENTLY the sales manager 
of a company manufacturing a 
nationally advertised cosmetic met 
a publisher’s representative on the 
street. 

“Right here,” said the sales man- 
ager, holding up a small package, 
“is something that is taking money 
out of your pocket.” 

The package contained two com- 
pacts. 

“This morning,” continued the 
sales manager, “we received an or- 
der from one of the largest depart- 
ment stores in New York for two- 
twelfths dozen of this compact. It 
is a product that sells by the hun- 
dreds in most stores and tomorrow 
we'll get an order from the same 
store for several dozen. 

“Just because of this store’s 
automatic stock-control system, 
some clerk put through an order 
for two-twelfths dozen. Figure the 
cost. First, of course, is the ex- 
pense of maintaining 'the system. 
Second, is the item of time to fill 
out the order. Third, is the cost of 
our filling this order and deliver- 
ing. 

“To serve this store we have to 
break open already packed boxes 
containing a dozen compacts. There 
is extra work in the stockroom. 
There is extra clerical work. 
Finally, in most cases there is the 
cost of delivery. This order I am 
delivering personally because, at 
the risk of losing a good account, 
I am going to tell the cosmetic 
buyer just what I think of his 
store’s practices. 

“Our limited profit on two com- 
pacts won’t begin to cover the cost 
of the order nor will the store 
make any money. That’s business 
in 1932, 

“This one incident wouldn’t mean 
much but it has to be multiplied by 
hundreds. From all over the 
country we are getting ridiculously 


small orders and demands for ex- 
tra service. Far too much of our 
business is done at a needless loss 
and that loss comes out of funds 
that ought to be spent for advertis- 
ing and selling. 

“You hear a lot about the high 
cost of selling. You don’t hear 
nearly enough about the high cost 
of buying.” 

Another cosmetic manufacturer 
relates a similar experience. He 
has a special item on which he 
figures so closely that every frac- 
tion of a cent saved is important. 
One saving is made in packing 
three dozen of the item in a special 
box. His salesmen have made a 
point of telling buyers why the 
product is packed as it is and have 
pushed the advantages to the store 
in buying in three-dozen lots. 


The Buyer 
Gets Huffy 


In spite of this, orders are re- 
ceived frequently from good ac- 
counts asking for odd-dozen lots. 
In almost every case over a period 
of two weeks each store orders 
more than the three dozen but when 
this is pointed out the buyer usually 
gets huffy and talks about the kind 
of service he can get from other 
companies. 

According to this manufacturer’s 
records the necessity of breaking 
open the three-dozen assortment 
causes enough extra trouble seri- 
ously to affect the profit. On a 
long-profit item this would not be 
true. On a short-profit item, how- 
ever, that is built to get a maxi- 
mum volume and to sell at a price 
based on the volume, the cost of 
filling odd orders becomes exces- 
sive. 

Out in Chicago there is a buyer 
who boasts of the fact that he will 
not see any salesman who hasn’t 
waited a half hour. Usually he lets 
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salesmen wait longer than that. He 
has been known again and again 
to leave the office for the golf 
course although a line of salesmen 
is waiting to see him. Because he 
happens to be a nephew of the 
owner he gets away with this prac- 
tice. Yet he is costing manufac- 
turers’ salesmen thousands of 
dollars a year in wasted time. 

He is perhaps an aggravated ex- 
ample of the type of buying mind 
that exists in far too many depart- 
ment stores. Printers’ INK has 
frequently commented on the tre- 
mendous wastes that occur in stores 
when buyers keep salesmen waiting 
because they will not give appoint- 
ments. In spite of many vigorous 
campaigns against this practice on 
the part of companies selling in the 
department store field the abuse 
still exists in exaggerated form. 

The high cost of small orders 
and wasted salesmen’s time are 
only two phases of the needless 
costs of buying which are raising 
the costs of selling and robbing ad- 
vertising appropriations of money 
that should be invested in produc- 
tive space. 


Two Aggravating 
Factors 


Conditions in the present market 
have been aggravated by two 
things: Desperate efforts on the 
part of manufacturers to build 
sales at any cost and the conscious- 
ness on the part of department 
stores that they can demand almost 
anything and get it. 

Full-line selling to many stores 
has become a thing of the past. 
Salesmen are expected to give ex- 
tra service, perform favors quite 
out of line of business, in order 
to get pitifully small orders. When 
they get the orders often they are 
certain that within a short time 
other orders will come through—al- 
ways marked rush—for merchan- 
dise that should be bought with 
the original order. 

Recently a buyer asked a sales- 
man to get him tickets at a theater 
only a few blocks from the buyer’s 
store. The salesman wasted an 
hour on a busy day to get the 
tickets, only to be dismissed with a 
“Thank you” and the information 
that some day the store might be in 
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the market for his merchandise. 
Of course, the salesman was foolish 
to perform the service—but he has 
a quota to meet and saw a possi- 
bility of a good order. 

Manufacturers are grumbling 
about conditions but they are sur- 
prisingly patient. In a few cases 
they have tossed orders out of the 
window rather than take them at a 
loss. In most cases, however, they 
fill the orders, lured on by the 
nebulous hope that when business 
gets better profits will increase 
with the size of orders. 

This is a hopeful philosophy 
but it is costing money that should 
be used to produce sales. 

Manufacturers today are faced 
squarely with this question: 

“Ts the high cost of selling worth 
while ?” 

A few have the courage to say 
“No.” One or two have gone to 
the department stores and _ said 
frankly: “We can’t cut our sell- 
ing costs until you cut your buy- 
ing costs. By making us give the 
extra, needless services you demand 
you are robbing us of part of our 
opportunity to increase sales. In 
the long run, our lost opportunity 
is paid for by you as much as by 
ourselves. Is the game worth the 
candle?” 





Death of J. P. Jordan 


The necessity for the application of 
cnqioenrang principles to organizatior 
problems and management methods is 
identified with the name of John Packard 
Jordan, a senior partner in the firm of 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New 
York, who died at that city on July 21. 
Convinced of this necessity he entered 
the industrial engineering field and soon 
after joined the accounting firm of 
William B. Gurnell, of Buffalo. While 
there he developed a system of more 
definite management control of business 
and industry through accounting methods 
Thirteen years ago he came to New 
York as a consulting industrial engineer, 
joining Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison 
in 1925. 

Mr. Jordan lectured for six years on 
organization problems at New York Uni 
versity and also served as a_ special 
lecturer at other universities. He was 
the co-author of “Cost Accounting—Prin 
ciples and Practice” and also contributed 
many articles on business to various 
publications. 

One of the principles advocated by 
Mr. Jordan was the additional remunera- 
tion or cash bonuses for executives ac- 
cording to the results accomplished under 
their supervision. He was fifty-four years 
old at the time of his death. 
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A Helpful Letter from the Boss 


How a Sales Manager Might Prove Himself a Leader Instead of a 
Slave Driver in These Trying Days 


CHALLENGE CREAM AND BUTTER 
ASSOCIATION 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Sometime in the past I have read, I 
believe in Printers’ Ink, an article on 
“Enthusiasm in Sales” or “Sales En- 
thusiasm” and in looking through my 
files I have been unable to find this 
particular issue and I am wondering if 
you can recall if such an article did run 
in your publication. If so would you 
send me a copy of it? 

Frep R. Wo.rFerp, 
Advertising Manager. 


NV R. WOLFERD wrote his let- 
1¥2 ter just five days before the 
latest in a long line of articles on 
enthusiasm in selling appeared. 
This particular one happened to 
be by George W. Pressell, vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager of E, F. Houghton & Com- 
pany. It was originally a letter 
sent by him to his entire sales 
force, in the form of a cheer up 
message. 

On the supposition that Mr. 
Wolferd wants to use an article 
or several of them in a similar 
manner, we are writing one espe- 
cially for him. Let it be said at 
the start that the type of pep talk 
which might have worked several 
years ago is rather outdated these 
days when salesmen are up against 
a far tougher proposition than 
when business was easy to get. 
Here is a letter, therefore, from 
which we suggest Mr. Wolferd 
might secure some thoughts. It is 
based upon the idea that many 
salesmen today are entirely too 
apologetic because they have been 
made somewhat groggy by the 
continuous rebuffs and hard blows 
they get: 


Dear JoHN SALESMAN: 

All of us at the home office 
know that it takes more work to 
get $50 worth of business today 
than it did to get several hundred 
dollars’ worth of business in the 
easy years of 1928 and 1929. 

It’s a time when all of us have 
to keep our chins up. No man 
who calls on other men to sell 
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merchandise can sell it unless he 
sells confidence first. His bearing 
and his selling talk must be a true 
representation of the policy of the 
house. Nothing destroys a pros- 
pect’s confidence so quickly as 
apologetic selling or an admission 
of fear. Earnestness, a quiet bear- 
ing, a desire to be of real help— 
these qualities are the kind which 
are building confidence today. 

Knowing that his house is con- 
fident of the future, the salesman 
must have confidence in himself as 
well as in his house in order to 
represent his company fairly. Let 
us all remember that everyone of 
us has come along the new path of 
1932 just as far as our thoughts 
have carried us. We will go to- 
morrow just as far as our thoughts 
will take us. Every action re- 
quires some thought in advance. 

Let each one of our men think 
of himself today as one with a 
sum of money in the brief case to 
present to the prospect. None of 
us who believes in what we have 
to sell should ever think of our- 
selves as a nuisance or a bother. 
Unless we know that what we 
have to offer is going to be of defi- 
nite value to the man we are call- 
ing on, we wouldn't be in his office 
in the first place. Let none of us 
ever forget that fact. 

Chin-up selling is not just fool- 
ish optimism. It means that the 
man who comes in with his chin up 
has made a close study of his 
prospect’s business before he has 
come to see him. He is ready to 
help the prospect with new ideas. 
If he has made the proper sort of 
study before he steps into the 
office, believes in his product and 
believes in himself, he certainly 
has nothing for which to apologize. 

There is nothing in this letter 
from me to you which has been 
carefully designed to steam you 
up. We know that all our men are 
self-starters and don’t need in- 
spiration or pep talks to keep them 
going. 

We know that every one of our 
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men realizes that the way to get 
business these days is to keep ex- 
posing ourselves to it with a help- 
ful, assured and self-confident at- 
titude always uppermost in our 
minds. We know that you in par- 
ticular are the kind of a man who 
can inspire himself by the sort of 
thoughts he thinks. 

We have done our best with the 
merchandise ; it is up to you to do 
the best by yourself. We stand 
ready to give you every kind of 
assistance within our power to 
make your selling more effective. 
Keep in close touch with us. We 
are mightily interested in every 
one of your days, in every one of 
your hours, in every call you make. 

Good luck to you! 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry Exo, 
Sales Manager. 


There may be many things about 
that sort of a letter strongly 
reminiscent of the forgotten pep 
talks of other days. 

Yet it was prepared an hour ago 
in collaboration with a sales man- 
ager who believes it represents a 
new angle of encouragement, of 
leadership instead of slave driving. 

May it at least offer a sugges- 
tion to any manager of men who 
is writing letters to them these 
torrid days.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Patents New Advertising 


Device 

The Roto color sign, a new advertising 
device, has been invented by C. M. 
Fridlender, of Seattle. Revolving discs, 
decorated in a wide range of color 
combinations, provide changing back- 
grounds for the signs which are painted 
on glass. A company is being formed for 
national distribution of the new device. 


Paint Account to Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood 


The Packard Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany, Boston, has appointed the Wood, 
Putnam & ood Company, Boston, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers, direct mail and business papers 
will be used. 


Milwaukee Club Appoints 


Harry Simmons 
The Milwaukee Advertising Club has 
appointed Harry Simmons as executive 
secretary. 
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E, C. Portman, Jr., Advanced 
by Carnation 


E. C. Portman, Jr., formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Middle Western 
territory of the Carnation Company, Mj. 
waukee, has been made sales manager of 
the Western division, effective August | 
He will make his headquarters at Seattle 
He was at one time Western manager of 
advertising service of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company and, later, was sales 
manager of the American Seedless Raisin 
Company, San Francisco. 


W. F. Hubbard with General 
Business Films 


Winslow F. Hubbard, recently motion 
picture manager of ohns-Manville, Inc., 
has joined General Business Films, Inc., 
New York, as an account executive. He 
will assist in developing the company’s 
new electrical transcription radio ser 
vice. Mr. Hubbard has been with the 
Visugraphic, Fox and Paramount organ- 
izations. 


Death of Clifford Barnard 


Clifford Barnard, president and gen- 
eral manager of the General Manifold 
and Printing Company, Franklin, Pa., 
died recently at that city. He was sixty 
years old. Mr. Barnard was at one 
time manager of Wynkoop, Hallenbeck & 
Crawford, New York, printing. He left 
that firm in 1905 to take charge of the 
General Manifold company, of which he 
later became president. 


Maltex Cereal Account to 
Croot 
The advertising of the Malted Cereals 


Company, Burlington, Vt., maker of 
Maltex Cereal, has been placed with the 
Samuel C. Croot Company, New York 
Radio, newspapers and outdoor advertis- 
ing will be used. 


Appointed by Standard Oil of 
Louisiana 

Edward Pickett has been appointed 

advertising manager of the Standard Oil 

Company of Louisiana. He succeeds H 

C. Ferrell, who has been made director 
of personnel and training. 


J. M. Nixon with 
H. E. Lesan Agency 


John M. Nixon, formerly with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, has joined 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, as an account executive 


Chesapeake & Ohio Turns 
Publisher 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is 
ublisher of a new magazine, known as 
he Rail. It is designed for general cir- 
culation. 
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Speaking of COVERAGE... 


A BARREL is just about 
the minimum coverage a man can 
wear and stay out of jail. Yet it’s 
no skimpier than the coverage 
many a national advertiser is get- 
ting in rough, tough, rich New 
York —with its 9.84% of the 
total U. S. population and almost 
14% of total U. S. retail sales. 


eee 


For an intensely interesting, de- 
tailed story of this new way for 
magazine advertisers to concen- 
trate on New York and win it 
inexpensively and surely, write 
for the free 24-page book in 
color, “Balanced Coverage.”” 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


230 West 41st Street, New York 


Actually for the cost of a 
single color page in a leading 
woman’s magazine, you can buy 
approximately NINE color 
pages, 4,118,166 messages 
concentrated in the New York 
area, through the New York 
Herald Tribune Sunday 
Magazine. 





What Groucho Says 


He’s After a Competitor for a Client 


ELL, I'll tell you, Mr. Zee 

Zee man, you ought to be ad- 
vertising your services in advertis- 
ing. Let me do it for you. 

Yep, I mean it. A competitor 
advertising a competitor? Sure, 
what of it? The silliest thing I 
know about is .the idea that ad 
agents shouldn't hafta advertise 
themselves. 

If I advertised your agency ser- 
vice that would prove that you 
thought our agency was better than 
yours? Qh, forget it. 

Buy the best agency service for 
your purpose and that’s us. We 
can write hotter stuff about you 
than you can write about your- 
selves. As a competitor you look 
good to us. We see your strong 
‘points while mebbe your boss and 
your gent. treas. are all the time 
bawling you out as no- -goods. See? 
We think you're good, so we are 
the people who otta write your ads. 
Wake up! You're tied to a post. 

We'll write some words of ad 

+ 


F. R. Barnard Heads Collier 
Pacific Coast Staff 


Frank R. Barnard, national advertis- 
ing manager of the Street Railways 
Advertising Company, who has made his 
headquarters for some years at the New 
York office of the Barron Collier organi- 
zation, has been placed in charge of 
the Pacific Coast car card subsidiary 
companies of the Collier organization. 
With headquarters at the Pacific Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Barnard will travel among 
the various branches in Pacific Coast 
cities. 


Appoint Kerr, t, McCarthy and 
Roberts 


The Jowett Institute of Physical Cul- 
ture, Scranton, Pa., the American 
Athletic Appliance Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, and the Eastern Textile Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass., have appointed 
Kerr, McCarthy and Roberts, Inc. . New 
York, to direct their advertising accounts. 


Automotive Account to Hum- 


bert & Jones 
Humbert & Jones, New York adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed by the 
Cuno Engineering Corporation, Meriden, 


A na- 


Conn., to direct its advertising. 
i August 


tional campaign will start in 
publications. 


wisdom and put your name on ‘em 
just as you write words of pants 
wisdom and put Breeches Boy 
Pants Co. name on ’em. 

Then mebbe we'll hire Aaronson 
to do the same for us and G. G. H 
& W., mebbe will hire you to ex- 
ploit the world-famous Mr. (G 
Well, mebbe that bunch wouldn't 
hire you. 

Anyhow, with grain about to 
rise and a president about to be 
elected and biz about to wake from 
its slumber, let’s get agencies to 
start the ball by advertising them- 
selves. 

What! It won’t do any good? 
Say, with what you believe about 
the no-goodness of ads you're a 
helluva feller to be trying to sell 
‘em. We are in for a boost in 
biz—but not on no-good articles 
and services. If you got something 
good for heck’s sake BOOST IT! 
Even if it’s nothing more than 
good ad agency service. 

GROUCHO, 


+ 
Loft Reports Sales Gain from 


Increased Advertising 


Loft, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
candy manufacturer and operator of a 
chain of soda fountains and restaurants, 
increased its expenditure for newspaper 
advertising during the first six months 
of 1932 by 35 per cent over the same 
period of 1931. For the six-month perioc 
in 1932 as compared with 1931, George 
M. O'Neil, secretary, reports that 
there was an increase in customers 
of 1,347,636, while sales totaled $6,913 
795, an increase of 7.5 per cent over the 
1931 period. 


I’. P. Flato Opens Retail Chain 
Theodore P. Flato, formerly New En- 
gland representative of Patterson Dis 
plays, Inc., and, more recently, adver 
tising manager of the Sheldon Paint 
Company, has opened the first unit of 
the newly organized Red Owl whores, 
Inc., handling automotive and electri: 
merchandise, at 55 Stuart Street, Bostor n 


Miss Velma Lockridge has been named 
chairman of the program committee of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of Minne- 
apolis. Miss Mildred Shulin has been 
appointed chairman of the membership 
committee, Miss Elsa Stenmetz of the 
finance committee and Miss J. G. Mc- 
Grath of the publicity committee. 
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MANAGEMENT 
* METHODS ” 


A. B. C. AUDIT 


is now available 


Over 40,000 Management 
Executives in the larger 
corporations 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 








The Legal Status of Premium 
Advertising 


A Résumé of State and Supreme Court Decisions 


By Charles Wesley Dunn 


Of the New York Bar 


HEN a manufacturer or his 

advertising agency considers 
the use of premium advertising, the 
first question ordinarily presented 
is whether it is, or the extent to 
which it is, legal. This question 
arises out of two facts. The first 
fact is that there is legislation deal- 
ing with premium advertising, of 
which that relating to the trading 
stamp business is perhaps the most 
familiar. The second fact is that in 
the so-called “trading stamp cases,” 
decided in 1916, the Supreme Court 
of the United States sustained the 
validity of State anti-trading stamp 
legislation also and incidentally ef- 
fective to outlaw the manufactur- 
er’s use of a premium coupon 
within or attached to the package 
of his product. 

Together these two facts have 
given rise to the impression that 
premium advertising is subject to 
prohibitory legislation to such an 
extent as to make its use by a 
manufacturer legally dangerous 
and that a State is now free to 
enact the condemnatory legislation 
of the kind without constitutional 
objection. This broad impression 
is wholly unwarranted. 

I shall first consider the constitu- 
tional question, because it is basic- 
ally the more important one. And 
it may be said at once and em- 
phatically that a State statute com- 
prehensively enjoining all premium 
giving, however pursued, incidental 
to the sale of merchandise is void 
for want of constitutional power 
to enact it. This the State courts 
of final resort have invariably held 
whenever the question of the 
validity of such a general statute 
has been presented for decision. 

On the other hand and as in the 
case of any commercial practice a 

"Extracts from an address made be- 


fore a meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Merchandise Advertising Association. 
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State has the constitutional power 
to enact legislation to prevent the 
abuse of premium advertising in- 
jurious to the public. An example 
of such legislation is that against 
a lottery (which is a gift scheme 
containing the element of chance) 
or fraud or misrepresentation or 
commercial bribery. Likewise a 
State has the power to tax the pre- 
mium practice, provided it does so 
without unjust discrimination. 


The Principal 
Constitutional Question 


The principal constitutional ques- 
tion raised is whether a State is 
empowered broadly to prohibit the 
trade distribution of stamps or 
coupons, redeemable for premium 


merchandise, in the exercise of its 
police power. 
In only five States has it been 


decided that such a prohibitory law 
does not violate the State constitu- 
tion. They are: Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Washington and Wis 
consin. Moreover in two additional 
States the court has indicated, but 
not decided, that such a prohibitory 
law does not violate the State con- 


stitution. They are: Indiana and 
Michigan. 
But in eleven States it has 


been decided that such a prohibi- 
tory law does violate the State con- 


stitution. They are: California, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 


Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, Vermont and Virginia. 

Moreover, in six additional 
States the court has indicated, but 
not decided, that such a prohibitory 
law does violate the State consti- 
tution. They are: Alabama, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Utah, and West Virginia. 

Upon the face of analysis it is 
demonstrated beyond contradiction 
that there is no ground whatever 
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for an impression or apprehension 
by a manufacturer that as a result 
of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the “trading stamp cases” State 
anti-premium legislation is no 
longer open to constitutional ob- 
jection. Likewise there is no 
cround whatever for an impression 
or apprehension by him that this 
decision has resulted or may result 
in State legislation against pre- 
mium advertising of such a kind 
and to such an extent as to render 
its pursuit by him legally danger- 
ous. 

This brings me to a considera- 
tion of the second or legislative 
question. As to that the facts are: 

(1) The manufacturer's pursuit 
of premium advertising without the 
use of a redeemable token (e. g., 
a coupon) is subject to no statu- 
tory restraint, Federal or State, 
other than that imposed by the law 
against lottery, fraud, misrepre- 
sentation and commercial bribery, 
and by the statutes now specified. 
A Montana statute prohibits the 
placing of premium merchandise 
within the package of merchandise 
sold. It is practically a dead let- 
ter. A Nebraska statute prohibits 
the placing of premium merchan- 
dise within the package of food 
sold. It is a live law vigorously 
enforced and its validity has been 
sustained 

In addition, a Connecticut statute 
requires the redemption of pre- 
mium tokens, when redeemable and 
upon demand, at their stipulated 
value. A Georgia statute forbids 
the issuance of premium tokens 
upon sale redeemable by another 
for something unknown to the pur- 
chaser at the time of the sale. 

A Maine statute forbids the sale 
of candy in packages containing a 
prize or gift. A Massachusetts 
statute forbids the issuance of pre- 
mium tokens upon sale redeemable 
for something unknown to the pur- 
chaser at the time of the sale. 
There is a similar Rhode Island 
statute. A South Carolina statute 
forbids the sale of food upon the 
representation that a premium will 
be given to the purchaser. 

I should point out here that the 
Federal Trade Commission en- 
forces its act against any trade 
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representation that a premium is 
“free.” This upon the theory that 
a misrepresentation results, since 
the premium is not “free” but in- 
cluded in the cost of the merchan- 
dise sold and with which it is 
given. 

(2) The manufacturer’s use of 
a premium token within or attached 
to the package of his product is 
subject to the same statutory re- 
straint against lottery, fraud, mis- 
representation and commercial bri- 
bery and to the restrictions imposed 
by the general State laws afore- 
going. It is also subject to the 
payment of an annual license fee 
of $50 in Maryland. (This law, of 
course, applies only to a manufac- 
turer doing a local business in 
Maryland and issuing such tokens 
in connection therewith. I have 
not found it to be enforced.) It 
is further subject to a prohibitory 
law in five States, namely, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nevada and 
Washington. But the Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Nevada laws are prac- 
tically dead letters. 

To meet the situation presented 
by these prohibitory laws I advise 
that the manufacturer state upon 
the face of his premium coupon or 
like token that it is void in any 
State or municipality where its 
use is directly or indirectly pro- 
hibited by law. Moreover, such a 
token must declare a cash value in 
Indiana, Maryland, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, and Ohio, except under cer- 
tain conditions. I have found the 
Indiana law alone to be active. 


Station WXYZ Appoints J. 
Ralph Corbett, Inc. 


The Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Detroit, now operating radio 
station WXYZ independent of national 
networks, has appointed J. Ralph Cor- 
bett, Inc., of Cincinnati and New York, 
as merchandising counsel. The Corbett 
organization’s staff of field workers at 
WXYZ headquerters will be in charge 
of R. C. Hannaford. 


Gillette Wins Suit 


The Connecticut District Court has 
ruled in favor of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company in the patent infringe- 
ment suit of Gillette vs. Hawley Hard- 
ware Company in which the Clark Razor 
and Blade Company was the real de- 
fendant. The court enjoined the defen- 
dant from selling blades which. fit the 
Gillette razor. 
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Chain-Store Sales for June 


June June % 6 Months 6 Months % 
Company 1932 1931 Chge. 1932 1931 Chee 
Gt. At. & Pac. (a) .$86,062,734 $99,342,006 —13.3 $458,603,951 $531,420,328 —13.7 
*Sears, Roebuck (b) 24,200,341 29,813,876 —18.8 126,335,261 158,968,370 —20.5 
F. W. Woolworth... 18,920,677 21,977,948 —13.9 118,245,799 130,273,684 —9.2 
Kroger G. & B. (c) 16,810,567 19,337,986 —13.0 102,991,732 119,736,487 —13.9 
“Montgomery Ward 14,840,109 19,219,335 —22.7 83,226,219 107,791,365 —22.7 
J. C. Penney Co. .. 12,025,340 14,831,995 18.9 69,280,611 77,359,905 —10.4 
S. S. Kresge Co.... 10,040,743 11,895,597 —15.5 58,745,896 67,238,601 —12.6 
American Stores (d) 9,987,361 10,938,706 --8.7 59,776,818 69,490,301 —13.9 
First National (e).. 9,822,878 10,321,560 —4.8 51,199,595 53,727,873 —4.7 
W. T. Grant Co. .. 5,829,104 6,288,511 7.3 32,809,257 33,087,307 —0.8 
National Tea (f).. 5,021,502 5,752,460 —12.7 31,952,097 36,639,197 —12.7 
S. H. Kress Co. ... 4,877,093 5,466,952 10.8 29,176,236 30,843,348 —5.4 
Walgreen Co. ..... 3,821,396 4,800,930 —20.4 23,478,393 27,221,661 —13.7 
McCrory Stores ... 3,024,594 3,240,297 —6.6 19,103,387 19,585,175 —2.4 
Grand-Union (h) . 2,948,312 3,427,142 —13.9 15,233,905 17,370,769 —12.3 
J. J. Newberry Co.. 2,594,124 2,550,883 +1.6 14,290,294 12,818,914 +11.4 
H. C. Bohack (g).. 2,441,493 2,672,319 —8.6 16,107,417 16,890,211 —4.6 
Melville Shoe ..... 2,092,599 2,915,145 —28.2 10,994,347 13,941,005 —21 
Daniel Reeves ..... 1,885,077 2,285,559 —-17.5 14,156,650 16,727,586 —15.3 
Lerner Stores .... 1,830,901 2,394,964 —23.5 10,718,946 12,568,971 —14.7 
Interstate Dept. ... 1,803,430 2,163,660 —16.6 8,978,417 10,677,527 —15.9 
Dominion Stores (i) 1,741,891 1,986,639 12.3 11,656,934 12,798,454 —8.9 
G. C. Murphy Co.. 1,491,097 1,569,353 4.9 8,285,364 8,461,792 2.0 
McLellan Stores .. 1,486,793 1,780,000 —16.4 8,781,606 9,446,629 —7.0 
Neisner Bros. .... 1,339,254 1,451,157. —7.7 6,829,917 7,356,753 —7.1 
Peoples Drug Stores 1,291,076 1,407,000 8.2 8,195,186 8,596,579 —4. 
Waldorf System ... 1,164,752 1,244,972 —6.4 7,332,229 7,798,045 6 
Western Auto S’ply 1,146,000 1,198,000 4.3 4,790,700 5,704,600 16.( 
Lane Bryant ...... 1,126,871 1,469,712 23.3 6,501,575 8,718,691 25 
Consolidated Retail. 1,056,055 1,458,094 —27.6 7,516,432 9,955,426 —24 
Jewel Tea Co. (j).. 861,413 1,031,723 16.5 5,292,910 6,480,660 18 
DT Gi ccccecee 843,387 996,936 15.4 4,282,930 4,894,121 —12.4 
Bickford’s ..... ie 549,527 627,241 —12.3 3,606,667 3,947,728 8.6 
Kline Bros. ....... 520,697 506,446 +2.8 2,970,948 2,403,276 +23.6 
Winn & Lovett .... 376,055 394,850 4.7 2,545,849 2,646,688 —3.8 
Exchange Buffet .. 358,297 449,712 —20.3 2,332,726 2,853,588 —18.2 
Sally Frocks, Inc.. 321,705 358,862 --10.3 2,000,127 2,346,236 —14.7 
M. H. Fishman .... 234,405 246,331 —4.8 1,084,740 1,032,560 +5.0 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—5 wks. ended and period to July 2. (f)—4 wks. and 24 wks. ended June 18 
(b)—4 wks. and 24 wks. ended June 18. (g)—4 wks. and 25 wks. ended June 25 
(c)—4 wks. and 24 wks. ended June 18. (h)—5 wks. ended and period to July 2 
(d)—4 wks. ended June 25. (i)—4 wks. and 26 wks. to June 25. 

(e)—5 wks. and period to July 2. (j)—4 wks. and 24 wks. ended June 18 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company for June, expressed in tons, 
were estimated as 531,088 this year, compared with 553,562 in June, 1931. This is a 
decrease in quantity of merchandise sold of 22,474 tons, or 4.06 per cent. Average 
weekly sales in June were $17,212,647, compared with $19,868,401 in 1931, a decrease 
of $2,655,854. Average weekly tonnage.sales were 106,218, compared with 110,712 
in June, 1931, a decrease of 4,494; 


Report of the First National Stores contains the following: The Massachusetts Food 
Index Number is approximately 17 per cent lower than a year ago, indicating in- 
creased tonnage sales of approximately 12.17 per cent for First National Stores for the 
five wecks ending July 2, 1932. This chain also points out that during the month of 
June, thirty-eight retail prices in its line were increased and seventy-five were de- 
creased, showing that there is still a downward trend in prices of the commodities 
it sells. 


NuMBER oF Stores IN OPERATION 


Enp oF JUNE Enp oF June 

1932 1931 1932 1931 
Kroger Grocery ...... 4,825 4,936 I idee snag ack 275 277 
3. G. DORR «.00cccee 1,467 1,453 i it DN wancannoes 227 217 
eee’ Pete 718 694 BD cic cccce 173 169 
Melville Shoe ........ 479 475 Peoples Drug ........ 120 125 
Walgreen ............- 468 449 OS rT ee 80 77 
eo eee 424 371 Exchange Buffet ...... 35 35 


Jewel Tea ........ 1,336 routes 1316 routes and 81 stores 
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How Buyers of Advertising 
Evaluate Media 


A Questionnaire Reveals Ten Factors That Are the Most Important 
Yardsticks 


By James I. Gorton 


Of Daniel Starch & Staff 


PACE buyers are market audi- 

tors. To select the publication 
that will produce the largest vol- 
ume of business at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, they should have an 
intimate knowledge of the markets 
that exist among the readers of 
every publication, 

As one space buyer put it: “The 
ideal way to buy space would be 
to have all the readers of every 
publication sit down at my desk 
one at a time so that I could get 
to know each one of them inti- 
mately. Then I would know what 
they own, what they need and what 
they are going to buy.” 

Obviously it is impossible to 
know all the readers of even one 
publication—and there are some 
20,000 newspapers and magazines 
in the United States. Each one is 
read by a distinct group of people. 
Each one represents an individual 
market. 

To determine how space buyers 
measure the space they buy and 
how they evaluate markets, an in- 
quiry was made among advertising 
managers of leading national ad- 
vertisers and space buyers of ad- 


vertising agencies. The inquiry 
was divided into two parts. In 
Part I, the space buyers and ad 
vertising managers were asked to 
name four or five factors which 
they considered as being most im- 
portant in selecting media for a 
given campaign. In Part II, they 
were asked to select from ten fac- 
tors mentioned, the five which they 
considered of greatest importance 
in selecting media for a given ad- 
vertising campaign 

The inquiry was divided into two 
parts so that, first, the advertising 
managers and space buyers would 
he given an opportunity to express 
their own opinions spontaneously 
and, second, so that definite infor- 
mation could be obtained on specific 
factors. 

Replies were received from 
forty-seven agencies and _ thirty- 
one advertisers. While the results 
are, of necessity, of a general na- 
ture and may not apply to all cam- 
paigns, they can be considered the 
basic factors used in measuring 
media and in determining markets. 

The detailed results are given 
in the following tables: 


I. What three or four factors about a publication would you consider 
as being most important in selecting it for a given advertising cam- 
paign? (Please state fully and freely, using additional space if necessary.) 


Factors Mentioned 


Circulation . 
Editorial content & policies 


Reader interest 

Costs and rates 

Advertising linage figures 
Coverage of the market 
Method used to gain circulation 


SP RNAM Ew 


et et 
fone 


Mechanical make-up 
Merchandising helps 
Frequency of publication 
Position available 


Duplication of circulation with other media 
Responsiveness of readers (pulling power). . 


Total 47 Agencies *25 Adver- 
Times Times tisers, Times 
Mentioned Mentioned Mentioned 


Income and buying power of the readers... 


ft 
KNW AN DU 
KR OOCOYCwW-nNmN 


*Six. advertisers did-not answer Part I but- answered. Part-II. 
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Il. Which five of the items listed below do you consider of greatest: 
importance in selecting a publication for a given advertising campaign? 


Total 47 Agencies *31 Adver- 


Times Times tisers, Times 
Factors Mentioned Mentioned Mentioned Mentioned 
ortant Circulation statements (A. B. C. Reports) 72 46 26 
Editorial content : . 61 36 25 
Methods used by the publication to gain 
circulation 49 30 19 
Incomes of the readers (A.A.A.A. Reports) 48 32 16 
Reader interest in the publication 46 26 20 
Advertising linage of class of products con- 
inquiry cerned, carried by the publication 3 26 11 
a. Standards of living as indicated by owned 
s. In homes, automobiles, appliances 28 17 11 
nd ad- 8. Duplication of circulation with other media 
ked to (A.A.A.A, Reports) 2 20 7 
which *Six advertisers did not answer Part I but answered Part II. 
C 
st im- on ‘ . 
for a It is interesting to note the (edited for men or women, finan- 
| they close correlation between replies cial, general, etc.), and the finer 
m fac- received from advertising agencies differentiation between the edi- 
h they and national advertisers, both in torial content of publications in 
rtance Part I and in Part II. In all in- the same field and other such 
en ad- stances, the highest ranking factors _ factors. 
are substantially the same. This Eight of these ten factors are 
to two indicates that these factors, listed available for most publications 
rtising below, are of major interest and from standard published sources 
would can be considered as a space buy- * such as A. B. C. and A.A.A.A. 
xpress er's most important yardsticks : reports or from the publisher's 
eously own files. However, few publica- 
es Circulation. tions or space buyers have any 
intor- Editorial content. , : F ie J - 
pecific Income and buying power of the definite measure of reader inter- 
readers. est” or “standards of living.” Yet 
f Reader interest. these two factors are considered of 
rom Methods used to gain circulation. ‘ital <a h 1 
hirtv- Advertising linage figures. vita necessity to the proper eval- 
esults Duplication of circulation. uation of media and can be defi- 
2 on. reed nen Mee g nitely measured. 
a andards 0 iving. 4 
pond Coverage of the market. At a time when every dollar 
d the spent for advertising is being 
suring hese classifications are of ne- closely watched for results, a 


rkets. 
given 


nsider 
cam- 
sary.) 


cessity of a broad, general nature. 
For example, “editorial content” 
includes the type of publication 


+ 


N., Cushing Joins F. A. 
Robbins Agency 


Ralph N. Cushing, recently an “ee 
xecutive with the Chicago affice of the 
Hl. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc., 

| befeve that with Vanderhoof & Com: 

has joined Fred A. Robbins, Inc., 

( icago advertising agency, aS an ac- 
int executive. 


A. McL. McLeran to Join 
Bard Parker Company 


\llan McLane McLeran, who has been 
with Moser, Cotins & Brown, Inc., ad- 
rtising agency, has been appointed 
ulvertising manager of the Bard Parker 
Company, New York, surgical instru- 
I ; This appointment is effective 


study of the above factors will be 
of assistance to buyers and sellers 
of space, 


+ 


Tile and Pottery Accounts to 


Columbus Agency 

The Mosaic Tile Company, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, manufacturer of floor and 
wall tile, and The Roseville Pottery 
Company, also of Zanesville, producer 
of art pottery, have appointed The Rob- 
bins & Pearson Company, Columbus 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


Accountants to Sponsor Co- 


operative Campaign 

The Arkansas Society of Certified 
Public Accountants has appointed the 
Bott Advertising Agency, Little Rock, 
to direct a co-operative advertising cam- 
paign. Newspapers will be used to edu- 
 . the gt to. the services performed 
y 
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Wheels for 
the editorial 
easy chair 


a“ value of any business publica- 
tion may be accurately measured by the calibre of 
its contributors and the sources to which it goes for 
information. 


The least expensive way of producing a business publi- 
cation is to depend upon professional writers not having 
any direct connection with business who, for so much 
per word, dash off articles which may read smartly but 
fail to give much, if any, vital information. 


PrinTERS’ INK pursues the far more difficult course of 
seeking out those companies that are energetically mer- 
chandising in the face of the depression and persuading 
responsible executives to outline their experiences and 
conclusions. . 


When contrasted with the Easy Chair style of writing, 
these articles, based on the actual methods of advertisers 
who refuse to stand still, represent a distinct journalistic 
achievement. 


Reader interest is built only by consistent hard work, 
aggressive seeking out of the best sources of information, 
and persuading men who are accomplishing things to 
talk freely of their experiences. 
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Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
Sprague, Warner & Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Yardley & Co., Ltd. 

General Foods Corp. 

Dorothy Gray 

Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Minute Tapioca Co., Inc. 

California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
Carnation Co. 

Coca-Cola Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

American Hard Rubber Co. 

The Jell-O Co., Inc. 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Aluminum Company of America 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n 
John H. Woodbury, Inc. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

Brillo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

The Ruberoid Co. 

American Enameled Brick Corp. 
Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Graybar Electric Co. 

E. C. Atkins and Co. 

The Osborn Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Motor Improvements, Inc. 

The P. A. Geier Company 

Iig Electric Ventilating Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Gem Crib and Cradle Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 

The Woosver Brush Co. 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., Inc. 
A. Stein & Company 

RCA-Victor Company, Inc. 
Kenwood Mills 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
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We immodestly, and with an utter lack of originality, 
point with pride to the fact that in a single number 
of PrinTERS’ INK MontHLy—the August issue—in- 
formation about the advertising, selling and marketing 
methods of the following advertisers is reported: 


The Timken Silent Automatic Co. 

Vick Chemical Co. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 

J. W. Beardsley’s Sons 

Frigidaire Corporation 

Johnson & Johnson 

Kleenex Company 

Cellulose Products Corp. 

Runkel Brothers, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 

Benedict Manufacturing Co. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 

Mohawk Carpet Mills 

General Electric Company 

United States Steel Corp. 

Investors Syndicate 

Pepperell Mfg. Co. 

Hammermill Paper Co. 

Otis Elevator Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co 

Lehn & Fink Products Co. 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 

Household Finance Corp. 

Mead Johnson & Co. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Coal Co. 

Buick Motor Co. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

The Atlantic Refining Co. 

East River Savings Bank 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank 

Bowery Savings Bank 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corp. 

Richfield Oil Corp. of N. Y. 

Oakland Motor Car Co. 

Ullman Mfg. Co. 

Ming, Inc: 





Some typical titles in the August Monthly are: 


Cutting Sales Costs in High-Cost Territories; Eight Letters to Eight 
Salesmen with Eight Faults; Debunking the Board of Directors; 
How 20 Advertisers Found New Products; Letters You Don’t Have 
to Write; When the Sales Force Is Sold on Depression; Beg, 
Budget or Steal an Advertising Test Fund; How About Christmas? 



















What Retail Druggists Say about 
Combination Free Deals 


Inconsistent Policies of Manufacturers Kill Future Sales and Damage 
Prestige of Products 


By Joseph Robert Hilgert 


HE depression has given rise 

to various notable merchandis- 
ing expediencies. Eager to stimulate 
sales, the toilet goods manufactur- 
ers, particularly, are resorting to 
the “combination free deal.” 

This is distinct from the “free 
deal” offered in the form of free 
merchandise for quantity purchases 
or introductory orders. In the 
“combination free deal” the re- 
tailer buys one of the combination 
items at the regular price, and gets 
the other one free. The combina- 
tion is sold to the consumer on the 
same basis. 

For example, a_ tooth-brush 
manufacturer adds a tooth-paste to 
his line. To get it introduced he 
offers a tube free to the consumer 
with the purchase of a brush at or 
near list. Likewise the shaving 
soap manufacturer in order to 
quicken sales turnover and get 
wider consumer use of his shaving 
soap and at the same time intro- 
duce a new item, an after-shaving 
preparation, gives a bottle of after- 
shaving preparation to the pur- 
chaser of a tube of shaving cream. 


Deal Takes 


Various Forms 


There are various forms. of the 
combination free deals. Some are 
in principle something like the 1- 
cent sale. Just recently a tooth- 
paste manufacturer offered a tube 
free of equal size with the purchase 
of the regular size tube at list. 
Usually the combination items of- 
fered are of unequal value, listing 
to sell at say 50 cents and 25 
cents; 35 cents and 25 cents, etc. 
In some cases, the two items may 
be of equal value. There is also 
this difference, usually one of the 
items is much better known and 
has also much wider distribution. 

Combination free deals, accord- 
ing to people in the toilet manu- 


facturing industry, were started 
some ten years ago, but only dur- 
ing the last five years have they 
become so widespread. 


Two Reasons for 
Their Popularity 


There are two principal reasons, 
according to retail druggists, why 
manufacturers have resorted to 
them so much during the last few 
years: 

1. The desire to stimulate sales 
turnover without obviously reduc- 
ing prices. 

2. To introduce a new or slow- 
moving item which has been added 
to the line or acquired through 
merging with another company or 
has never gained wide acceptance 
among consumers. 

Manufacturers of toilet goods as 
well as others are extremely eager 
to get turnover on their products. 
However, unlike the shoe manufac- 
turers and other producers, they 
do not advertise cut prices to the 
consumer or trade. There is a 
great reluctance among the manu- 
facturers of well identified and ad- 
vertised brands that have been 
sold at a certain well-known list 
price as 50 cents, 25 cents to re- 
duce that price even though the 
retailers everywhere are selling 
them very much below the adver- 
tised list price. 

Therefore 1l-cent sales and free 
combination deals are used as a 
sort of temporary sales expedient. 
The assumption is that once the 
list price has definitely been re- 
duced it is difficult to raise it again 
when business comes back. 

On first thought it would seem 
that giving the retailer a free item 
with every one he_ purchases 
should appeal to him very strongly. 
It should appeal to the consumer 
also. Let us see what the facts 
are regarding the situation as 
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given to the writer by a large 
number of retail druggists. 

Within the last three weeks the 
writer had the opportunity to in- 
terview more than 250 retail drug 
dealers in Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York City re- 
garding the combination free deal. 
He found at least 97 per cent op- 
posed to it definitely. While the 
opposition is particularly strong 
among the independent merchants, 
the chain stores are not enthusi- 
astic about it, either. 

Boiled down their main objec- 
tions can be summarized under the 
following headings : 

1. They tend to overstock deal- 
ers. 

2. They eliminate the dealer's 
profit possibilities. 

3. They unstabilize the prices of 
well-known articles of merchan- 
dise. 

4. They are not popular with 
consumers. 

“These are uncertain times— 
when prices are very unstable and 
have a tendency to drop from 
month to month. Consumers are 
penny-conscious, and cannot be 
easily cajoled into buying what 
they do not need. So why load up 
with merchandise in order to push 
a manufacturer’s free deal?” was 
one of the common observations 
offered. 

Many added, “It stimulates the 
sales turnover of the item just 
while the deal is on. After it ex- 
pires the goods usually lie on the 
shelves and are called for only 
occasionally. Free combination 
deals tend to add to your stock 
because they increase the number 
of brands without necessarily in- 
creasing the sales volume in the 
line.” 

As an illustration the average 
druggist already carries from four 
to ten different brands of shaving 
cream. Along comes another manu- 
facturer who wants to introduce 
a shaving cream through a free 
deal. Assuming this brand does 
go over strong, the dealer is not 
benefited thereby because he adds 
just another shaving cream to his 
stock without increasing the sales 
volume in this line. 

“It is better,” in the words of a 
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number of dealers, “to buy your 
merchandise on a hand-to-mouth 
basis just as you need it, than to 
tie up a lot of money in a ‘free 
combination deal.’ Then you will 
have money to pay your bills when 
they come due.” 

Perhaps the most frequently 
mentioned objection was the fac- 
tor limiting profit. The commor 
observation was: “The manufac- 
turer and the consumer benefit 
from the free combination deal at 
our expense. By displaying and 
pushing deals we help the manu- 
facturer to increase his turnover 
and introduce a new item, but we 
curtail our own profit-making op- 
portunity. 

“Only one person out of ten 
who comes into a store today is 
interested in buying two related 
items such as a tooth-brush and 
tooth-paste, or a tube of shaving 
cream and after-shaving prepara- 
tion. Most purchasers’ funds are 
limited at present and they are also 
desirous of purchasing as few items 
as possible with the least expendi- 
ture of money. 

“Obviously under such condi- 
tions a tooth-brush and _ tooth- 
paste combination offered at the list 
price of the tooth-brush does not 
have wide appeal to the average 
person for two reasons: First, the 
chances are that the tooth-paste is 
not his favorite brand; second, on 
account of limited funds he would 
much rather have the tooth-brush 
alone for 5 cents or 6 cents less 
than the list price, than the com- 
bination.” 


Kills Sale of 
Related Item 


Suppose that the purchaser is 
persuaded to take the combination 
deal, pays 50 cents for a brush and 
tube of tooth-paste. This, how- 
ever, dealers claim, kills the sale 
for the related item—the tooth- 
paste. While the profit made on 
the combination sale is a little more 
than would have been made on a 
single tooth-brush sale, it is not 
nearly as much as the dealer could 
have made had he sold both items 
separately even at a price below 
list. 

Even assuming the purchase of 
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the two items could not have been 
made at this time, except in a com- 
bination free deal where the buyer 
got one free, the fact that he got 
a tube of tooth-paste postpones 
the purchase of that article to 
some future date. The fact that 
he got the tooth-paste free does 
not make him use it much more 
extravagantly, or cause him to 
brush his teeth more often than 
had he paid for it in the usual 
way. Druggists were unanimous 
in their claim that the combination 
free deals cause too much merchan- 
dise to get out among their trade 
which is to the detriment of the 
dealer, for it postpones the pur- 
chasing of the item which they got 
free. 


Manufacturers Not 
Always Consistent 


Dealers also objected to deals 
because they tend to unstabilize or 
accentuate price-cutting on well- 
advertised items such as are in- 


cluded in free deals. “To my way 
of thinking,” said a Philadelphia 
independent, “manufacturers are 


not consistent. On the one hand 
some manufacturers are bringing 
pressure to bear to get the Capper- 
Kelly Bill passed and on the other 
hand they resort to a form of 
sales promotion expedient which 
very definitely tends to bring about 
price-cutting on their products.” 

Here are two products offered as 
a combination with the price plainly 
marked. Because of different prices 
paid for the deal it is offered at 
various prices in this city. Some 
to be sure try to get the full 
amount; some cut it 4 and others 
7 cents and in one of the chain 
store systems it is offered for 9 
cents less than the marked combi- 
nation deal price. 

“There you are. How can you 
make any profit on deals when 


a cut-price situation like that 
exists? 
“In some instances these cut 


prices may be offered as leaders. 
But in most instances the cause 
for the variation in the sales prices 
at which the deals are offered is 
the fact that a lower price was 
paid for the merchandise. 

“First, there is the quantity dis- 
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count and free merchandise given 
with volume purchases. This naty- 
rally enables the large purchaser to 
sell them cheaper and still make a 
profit. Second, in every city there 
are certain jobbers referred to 
by the trade as cut-rate jobbers 
who hear in advance that a cer- 
tain company is going to put ona 
free deal and stock up with it. 
Their supply is usually so large 
that they can offer it to dealers at 
a cut price. 

“Still a third disrupting factor 
in drug store merchandise distri- 
bution is a type of distributor who 
has no warehouse or established 
place of business. His stock in 
trade consists of a truck and con- 
tacts from whom he can buy well- 
known brands of merchandise at 
prices very much below those 
of legitimate jobbers. He oper- 
ates on a narrow margin, having 
no overhead to bear. Because of 
the activity of the last two men- 
tioned distribution factors fresh 
supplies of the deals are furnished 
to some dealers not only during the 
life of the deal but long after it 
has expired. 

“This puts some dealers ina very 
advantageous position as compared 
with others. They have access to 
a fresh supply and can by break- 
ing up the combination profitably 
outsell their competitors.” 


What about the Deal’s 
Effect on the Consumer? 


The effect of the deal on the 
consumer is not to be overlooked. 
According to a number of retailers 
if the purchaser of a deal likes the 
free item the chances are he will 
come back and call for it again. 
If the “deal” is off and you try to 
sell him the free. item, he will 
either tell you that he can still get 
it at one of the other stores in the 
block or across the street, or he 
will say, “Well, what else have you 
got free?” 

It is difficult to sell any item at 
a price near the list that has once 
been given out as a gift. In the 
words of one dealer, “It is the 
wrong psychology.” 

A good example of this was a 
recent tooth-paste free deal in 
which the purchaser got a tube of 
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tooth-paste free when he purchased 
a tube for the list price of 25 cents. 
After this deal expired the drug- 
gists told the writer the people 
balked at paying 17 cents a tube. 
The deal cheapened the item to 
such an extent in the minds of the 
consumer that he thought it was 
not worth more than 12% cents, 
the price he paid for it. 

The writer found drug stores 
where he was told deals did not 
go over at all because the people 
did not believe the free item had 
any value. This reaction was par- 
ticularly common to the stores lo- 
cated in the poor neighborhoods. 
The colored class in the Harlem 
district of New York City are un- 
usually skeptical about combina- 
tion deals. The druggists in this 
section told the writer that they 
could not sell the “deals” unless 
they sold them separately. 





New Account to Remington 
The Bria-Shaps Company, Inc., 
Whitinsville, Mass., has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Wm. B. Rem- 
ington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., adver- 
tising agency. 
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Winners in Western Advertis- 
ing Golfers’ July Tournament 


Forty-three members of the Western 
Advertising Golfers’ Association, Chicago, 
participated in the group’s July tourna- 
ment at Bob O’Link Country Club, held 
last week. H. W. Markward won the low 
gross prize for the twenty-seven holes 
of play with a card of 123. Low net 
honors went to W. O. Coleman, whe 
had 129—17—112. 

Play was under the chip system and 
M. C. Meigs had the most chips for the 
day, thirty-one. These were the win- 
ners in each of the eleven foursome 


flights: Elton Pease, C. M. Freeman, W. 
D. Washburn, M. c. Meigs, R. B. John- 
Lutz, F. W. 


ston, C. C. Ensinger, 
Woods, J. M. Mason, Don Sperry and 
L. A. Crowell. 

Corresponding cuaneso-we were: Harry 
Hurlbut, Don Smith, WwW. —~—ooo 
H. M. Keefe, , % 4 wa, B. Payne, 
F. F. Parsons, C. E. Pritchant, G. H. 
Abbott, H. S. Irving and Linn T. Piper. 

The next tournament, according to H. 
S. Irving, will be held on August 16 at 
the Skokie Country Club. On this oc- 
casion each member will be allowed to 
bring one local guest. 





Joins Cleveland Agency 


FP. &. 5 formerly with King 
and Wiley and Company, Cleveland, as 
an account executive, has joined Ralph 
W. Sharp, Inc., of that city, in a simi- 
lar capacity. 
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TRANSIENT vs. PERMANENT 


In the recent past much was heard about 
the multitudes who suddenly had been 
overtaken with boom-time affluence — 
about the wider diffusion of wealth — 
about the great attendant expansion 
of the quality market. 

Time has shown how much of this ex- 
pansion was of transient character — 
the temporary out-growth of abnormal 
times and conditions that will not return 
this year nor next. 

For Advertisers—induced for a time to 
cultivate the transient, to overlook the 
importance of Permanently Dependable 
and Profitable Markets, to purchase cir- 
culation only by the million—The Quality 
Group holds the Key to a Well Defined, 
Selective Market of over Half a Million, 
uniformthroughoutinitslong established 
7 Stability and Higher Purchasing Power. 












Good -Will in 1932 


Many a Company Is Discovering, or Soon Will, That This Intangible | 
Easier to Lose Than to Gain 


Heattu Propucts Corporation 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Prtnters’ Ink: 

Not very long ago you ran a series of 
articles in your weekly publication on 
good-will. I should very much like to 
obtain this file for review and 
would appreciate your sending 
it along. 

You may rest assured that 
just as soon as I have finished 
with the file, I will return it to 
you promptly. 

Harowp S. Littte. 
GotTscHaLpt-HumpPurey, Inc. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

_ It is my impression that dur- 
ing recent months you have 
published quite a few articles on 
the subject of good-will and its 
value to a business. 

I hope you will be good 
enough to give us the references 
to this subject, utilizing the en- 


closed addressed and stamped 
envelope. 
Attan C. GoTTscHALpr, 


President. 


“OME corporation execu- 
tives are still trying to 
find a formula for the de- 
termination of the value of 
good-will. They might 
better spend their time 
thinking of ways to in- |e 
crease the company’s good- 
will with the trade, con- 
sumers and _ stockholders. 
The dollars-and-cents bal- 
ance-sheet value of good- 
will is not important. Nobody is 
fooled by such an item. 

Some of those companies that 
still carry good-will on their bal- 
ance sheets at a substantial figure 
would have considerable difficulty 
in explaining to stockholders why 
it never fluctuates. Certainly if a 
company prospers and expands the 
value of its good-will should be in- 
creased. Likewise, it would not be 
unreasonable to assume that there 
are times when a company loses 
much of its valuable good- will. 

This year good-will is being lost 
at a rapid rate by companies who 
have, in the past, spent millions of 
dollars to obtain it. Retailers, par- 
ticularly, are stooping to tactics and 
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Each major competitor of General Baking lists its good- 
will, etc., as an asset worth more than $10,000,000. | 

Bond Bread is conceded to be the longest-lived, 
most valuable brand-name in the bread industry. In 
that event, General Baking’s good-will should be worth 
considerably more than $10,000,000. 

Although not so listed, the name Bond Bread is | 
virtually a “quick” asset. It could be sold for cash 
over night. But it is NOT for sale. 

Worth more than $10,000,000, this priceless asset 
is carried on the books of General Baking at $1. 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
Bakers of sunshine vitamin-D Bond Bread 
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Good-Will Is Still Receiving Attention—W itness 
This Advertisement Which Appeared Recent!) 


in a Financial Newspaper 


believe that the public and the trade 
will stand for anything if prices 
are low enough. Temporary success 
has fooled them. Other advertisers 
who have maintained quality and 
guarded their reputations have seen 
business go to their less particular 
competitors on price alone. 

They know, however, that there 
will be a judgment day. There are 
indications that it is already here. 
Those manufacturers and retailers 
who have jeopardized their hard- 
earned good-will are going to find 
that getting the lost customers back 
again will be difficult. 

There are stores in almost every 
city that have had excellent reputa- 
tions for quality merchandise, fairly 
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priced. Now they are forgetting 
about quality and selling on price. 
We wonder if they will be able to 
get back into the quality class 
again 

A men’s wear manufacturer who 


had secured the good-will of the 
trade and consumers by making a 
worthy product and advertising it 


for years, recently lost his head and 
his reputation. He sold to one large 
New York department store a big 
order of his product wrapped in 
Cellophane, all of a particular size. 
That is, they were supposed to be 
the same size. But the store re- 
ceived a few complaints of short 
lengths. The manufacturer had en- 
deavored to slip in some off-length 
items with the lot. 

The department store has lost its 
respect for this manufacturer. It 
swears that it will never buy from 
him again. How much is his good- 


S will worth now? 


Adve rtising is playing a great part 
in forcing manufacturers to main- 
tain their good-will values. The ad- 
vertiser who makes claims in print 
and puts his name on a product 
does not dare, if he is honest and 
expects to stay in business long, to 
fail to live up to his claims. The 
cheap, shoddy merchandise that is 
doing so much damage to retailers’ 
good-will these days is largely pri- 
vate-brand goods. National adver- 
tisers, as a whole, are to be 
congratulated on refusing to com- 
promise with quality. They realize 
that the most important part of 
good-will is quality. 

While it is difficult to arrive at 
a dollars-and-cents valuation for 
good-will, most companies recog- 
nize it as a valuable asset. In a 
recent letter to the stockholders of 
the National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, L. A. Van Bomel, pres- 
ident of the Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany, Inc., says: 

“Our most valuable asset is the 
good-will of our customers. This 
is demonstrated practically by the 
transferring of their accounts to 
our suburban or seashore divisions 
where they reside ‘during the 
summer. The word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising we receive from our satis- 
fied customers, is most beneficial.” 

The General Baking Company 
recently devoted an advertisement 
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in a financial newspaper to its good- 
will. It pointed out that the name 
Bond Bread is virtually a quick as- 
set. It could be sold for cash 
overnight. “But it is not for sale.” 

Then the advertisement goes on 
to say that, while it is worth more 
than $10,000,000, “this priceless as- 
set is carried on the books of 
General Baking at $1.” 

So good-will is still receiving at- 
tention. But there are many adver- 
tisers who are not boasting much 
about it this year. They realize that 
they have lost considerable good- 
will during the depression. They 
are beginning to wonder whether 
they will ever get it back. 

A decrease in sales does not nec- 
essarily mean a decrease in good- 
will. When customers can’t buy, it 
is important that their good-will be 
retained. And that is where adver- 
tising is doing an excellent job for 
many concerns. When customers 
are ready to buy again they will 
still have the same wholesome re- 
spect and admiration for their old 
suppliers if these suppliers have 
not injured their reputations in the 
meantime. 

One of advertising’s most impor- 
tant jobs today is to keep trade- 
marks and company names before 
old customers and prospective ones 
even though they are not in the 
market. Why let someone else get 
a foothold in the market? Why 
endanger the good-will that has 
been built up carefully and ex- 
pensively ? 

Those companies that are not 
taking pains to protect their good- 
will these days may wake up soon 
to find that they have lost their 
prestige and perhaps their reputa- 
tions—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Heads H. D. Roosen Company 

The H. D. Roosen Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., ink manufacturer, founded 
and conducted for the last thirty-five 
years by the late Roosen, will 
be continued as formerly under the 
same personnel. Robert D. Roosen, his 
son, is now acting as president. 


Has Bus Account 

The Victoria Coach Line Bus Trans- 
portation, of Boston and New York, has 
placed its advertising account with Re- 
sults, Unlimited, ston advertising 
agency. Newspapers, magazines, direct 
| and outdoor advertising will 
used. 











Business Books in Brief 


'ASHION MERCHANDISING 
By Paul H. Nystrom. (The 
Ronald Press Company.) “Wher- 
ever there is purchasing power 
there is interest in fashion,” says 
Dr. Nystrom. “Consumer choice 
is toa very great extent dominated 
and directed by fashion. Dura- 
bility and convenience of use are, 
it seems, largely taken for granted 
but the prevailing fashion in- 
fluences and determines what shall 
be purchased. This is as true for 
goods that sell for 5 and 10 cents 
as for goods that sell for hun- 
dreds of dollars.” 

With this thesis, which has had 
plenty of proof, during the last 
decade particularly, Dr. Nystrom 
proceeds to describe simple and 
practical methods for finding out 
what fashions are and for fore- 
casting what they will be. From 
that point he proceeds to describe 
a seven-step merchandising plan 
for fashion products and outlines 
in detail the best method of buy- 
ing, advertising and selling this 
type of merchandise. 

There have been a number of 
books written about the subject of 
design and styling but none of 
these has had the practical thor- 
oughness of “Fashion Merchandis- 
ing.” Dr. Nystrom confines him- 
self to actualities largely and when 
he does enter the field of theory 
he is careful always to keep the 
actualities of experience in mind. 
This is by far the soundest and 
most inclusive discussion of the 
practical phases of fashion that 
has been published. 

* * * 

Profits in Advance. By Lee H. 
Bristol. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Mr. Bristol has brought his long 
and varied experience to bear upon 
the general subject of distribution. 
The result is a stimulating and 
thought-provoking exploration in- 
to the possibilities of the future 
seen through the eyes of the very 
practical present. 

He does not confine himself 
wholly to the subject of distribu- 
tion because he sees it as a phase 
of general industrial activity. He 


is far more interested in relating 
distribution to business as a whole 
and his conception of the distribu- 
tion director is a sound prevision 
of a function that is inevitable if 
business is to progress scientif- 
cally. 

Those familiar with the author's 
style and with his type of think- 
ing, will not need to have this 
book recommended for their thor- 
ough perusal. 

* * 

Effective Collection Methods. By 
Edward Hall Gardner and Frank 
A. Fall. (The Ronald Press Com- 
pany.) This is in no sense just 
another book on collection meth- 
ods. To be sure it covers well- 
plowed ground but it is ground 
that can never be plowed too much 
and that is continually yielding 
new and worth-while crops. 

The writing of collection letters 
is only one phase of this book’s 
discussion. Perhaps one of its 
most valuable sections deals with 
the use of collection methods to 
build resales to the customer. With 
this resale idea as a background, 
the authors proceed to a thorough- 
going discussion of collection pro- 
cedure, credit policies, co-operation 
with the sales department, etc. The 
material on collections by tele- 
phone and telegraph is a particu- 
larly interesting treatment of a 
subject which has not received its 
proper mead of attention. 

Anyone looking for a sane, prac- 
tical discussion of the general sub 
ject of collection will find it in this 
book which might well be labeled, 
“A Handbook for Credit Depart- 


ments.” 
* * &* 


Cheaters. By William 
Luftig. (Business Information 
Service Bureau.) As __ supple- 
mentary reading to “Effective Col- 
lection Methods,” Mr. Luftig’s 
book is very interesting. 

It deals with the subject of 
“skips,” the people who move 
away before completing payments 
for goods which they have bought 
and whose whereabouts, for the 
time being at least, are unknown. 


Credit 
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It discusses methods of locating 
“skips” and of handling them after 
they have been located. The prob- 
lem is one of the more sordid 
phases of business but it is one of 
unusual importance at the present 
time. To manufacturers who have 
been handling this problem in a 
slipshod fashion, Mr. Luftig’s 
book is recommended. 

. * * 


Cases on Co-operative Advertis- 
ing. By Neil Hopper Borden. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.) This is another of the ex- 
cellent Harvard Business Reports 
and deals with the co-operative 
activities of fifteen different asso- 
ciations. 

The familiar Harvard case sys- 
tem applies unusually well to the 
treatment of association cam- 
paigns. Professor Borden’s choice 
of campaigns is inclusive, cover- 
ing as it does many different types 
of association efforts. The case 
study is valuable because it dis- 
cusses failures as well as successes 
and points to some of the more 
dangerous pitfalls in association 
activity. The book is illustrated 
by a number of examples of co- 
operative advertising. 

It is significant, perhaps, that 
most of the campaigns discussed 
are, at the present time, quiescent. 
Among the various types of ad- 
vertising, co-operative effort has 
probably suffered the greatest 
casualties during the depression. 
Professor Borden’s book is an ex- 
cellent hopping off point for fur- 
ther study of the possible methods 
of making the association cam- 
paigns do a truly effective and eco- 
nomic job in periods of business 
lull. 

* * * 

General Sales Taxation. Its His- 
tory and Development. By Alfred 
D. Buehler. (The Business 
Bourse.) Dr. Buehler’s book is a 
most comprehensive study of the 
timely subject of sales taxation. In 
spite of the fact that the last Con- 
gress turned its back on a general 
system of sales taxation, the next 
few months are going to see con- 
siderable agitation on the part of 
business men for further con- 
sideration of this subject by the 
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next Congress. For the purpose 
of detailed study, this book makes 
an excellent text. Dealing as it 
does with taxation it requires 
pretty close reading. Most inter- 
esting are its chapters treating with 
the experiences of other countries 
with the sales tax in one form or 
another. 







* * * 


Sales Taxes: General, Selective 
and Retail. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc.) Much 
shorter than Dr. Buehler’s book. 
this report is an interesting sum- 
mary of the sales taxation subject 
Calmly and _ dispassionately, al- 
though concisely, this report dis- 
cusses the various phases of sales 
taxation, its reasons for success 
and its reasons for failure. It 
reaches the final conclusion that 
more recent indications point to the 
probability that the further de- 
velopment of net income taxes in 
the States will precede any wide- 
spread use of sales taxes. 

* * * 


The Design of Lettering. 8; 
Egon Weiss. (The Pencil Points 
Press, Inc.) An interesting and 
thoroughly technical discussion of 
the subject of lettering. To be 
recommended for its brief text and 
liberal illustrations. Written pri- 
marily for the architectural pro- 
fession, this book has more than a 
passing interest for advertising 


artists. 
ees 


The Outlook for Television. By 
Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. (Harper & 
Brothers.) Television, in spite of 
the prophets of a year or so ago, 
is still a long way from perfec- 
tion. Mr. Dunlap’s book vaults 
into the future and outlines some 
of the possibilities of television 
when it is perfected. Parts of the 
book draw more upon the imagina- 
tion than they do upon facts, but 
on the whole the author has done 
a good job with a difficult prob 
While frankly optimistic, 
Mr. Dunlap sees almost unlimited 
possibilities for television. Viewed 
in the light of what has happened 
in radio, perhaps his predictions 
are not as over-enthusiastic as they 
may seem on first reading. 
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The New Challenge of Distribu- 
tion. By Harry Tipper. (Harper 
& Brothers.) Mr. Tipper has been 
as much concerned as anybody 
with the fact that at a time of 
over-production in many lines, thou- 
sands of people are suffering from 
the lack of necessities of life. This 
concern has led him to study the 
fundamentals of distribution with 
the idea of finding some solution 
for the problem. 

It is difficult at times to agree 
wholeheartedly with some of Mr. 
Tipper’s analyses but minor dis- 
agreements should not influence 
the reader to disagree with the 
author’s general thesis which is 
generally correct. Recommended 
for readers who like to keep their 
feet on the ground of the present 
but with their eyes to take occa- 
sional glances at the future. 

* * * 


The Sales Strategy of John H. 
Patterson. By Roy W. Johnson 
and Russell W. Lynch. (The 
Dartnell Corporation.) In a fore- 
page, Mr. Patterson is referred to 
as the Napoleon of modern sales 
promotion. He was more than 
that He was the Alexander, 
Julius Caesar and Frederick the 
Great of super-salesmanship. 

\rising as he did at a time when 
business was going into a new 
phase of merchandising, John H. 
Patterson exerted an unusual in- 
fluence upon the development of 
sales strategy. He was a master 
of the quota, the sales approach, 
the sales convention, and of about 
everv kind of trick and device that 
has become rooted in modern 
salesmanship. 

Many of his principles were in- 
dubitably sound and under his 
guiding hand were carried out to 
a high point of efficiency. Many 
of his imitators, however, without 
his ability or his vision, have 
turned the Patterson principles 
into abuses. 

\ reading of this book demon- 
strates to what an astounding ex- 
tent the Patterson influence has 
been carried into modern business. 
In no sense of the word could this 
be used as a manual of salesman- 
ship but most of its pages make 
stimulating reading. 
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Are You Game 


To Try It? 
Coapraste MEN 


oF CHARACTER, out of 
position, or in posi- 
tion and wishing to 
change, may find a 
place for themselves 
in life insurance—if 
they possess the indus- 
try and patience to 
build up a permanent 
clientele. 

The capital requir- 
ed is the will to work 
and be content with 
moderate returns at 
the start, being assur- 
ed as the years go on 
of a substantial and 
increasing permanent 
income. 


If you are game to 
try it, write John Han- 
cock Inquiry Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





“ae 
FE INSURANCE Com 
@f Bottom. Massacmusaris 


69 years in business, out- 
standing insurance more than 
3 Billion 600 Million Dol- 
lars on 4% million persons. 
Among the strongest in re- 
serves and assets, A mutual 
company paying annual 
dividends. 

P. I. 7-82 
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Death of 
Arthur Berthiaume 


RTHUR BERTHIAUME, one 

of the most prominent of 
newspaper publishers on the North 
American Continent, died last week 
at Montreal. Under his long period 
of management, La Presse, of 
Montreal, grew in importance, en- 
joying a position among the lead- 
ers in national advertising linage 
carried by American and Dominion 
newspapers. 

For some time, Mr. Berthiaume 
who was fifty-eight years old, had 
been forced to give up business 
activity because of ill-health. He 
had at one time practiced law and 
was a partner in the Montreal firm 
of Beaulie and Berthiaume. He 
became general manager of La 
Presse in 1906. On the death of 
his father, the Honorable Treffle 
Berthiaume, in 1915, he became 
president of the publication. 


Campaign to Advertise New 


“= ‘ 
Camera Line 

The New York office of the Thomas 
M. Bowers Advertising Agency has been 
appointed to handle all advertising for 
Falcon cameras, a new popular priced 
line manufactured by the Utility Manu- 
facturing Company, New York. Pre- 
liminary business-paper announcements 
are being released in August issues. 
Distribution will be followed by news- 
paper advertising. 


Advanced by Revere Copper 
and Brass 


R. H. Binns, Jr., has been appointed 
Pacific Coast manager in charge of the 
sales office in San Francisco, which has 
been opened by Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc. He was formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Rome division of 
Revere. 


Join Allied Service Agencies 
Network 


Montfort-McNutt, 
Calif., and Byrum-Shaw Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Denver, Col., have affiliated 
with other agencies in the "Allied Service 
Agencies Network, organized by Frank 
G. Japha, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Inc., Berkeley, 


Appoints Grace & Holliday 
The Detroit 
Detroit, has 
day, advertising agency of that city, as 
advertising counsel. 


Stove Company, 
Grace & Holli- 


Vapor 
appointed 
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William H. Rankin Now 


Colonel, Specialist Reserve 

William H. Rankin, head of the ad. 
vertising agency which bears his name, 
has been advanced to Colonel, Specialist 
Reserve, by direction of the President 
and by order of the Secretary of War 
He was appointed to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, Specialist Reserve, in 
March, 1931, at which time, under his di- 
rection, there was organized the Selective 
Service Group. 

His appointment as Lieutenant Colo. 
nel was made in recognition of his 

work in planning and organizing the 
advertising and promotion of the Selec. 
tive Service Registration in 1917. Seven 
years must elapse, according to War 
Department regulations, between ad- 
vancement in the Reserves, from Liev- 
tenant Colonel to Colonel. This is the 
first time, it is undefstood, that an ex- 
ception has been made in this regula- 
tion. 

The promotion was made in recog- 
nition of Colonel Rankin’s work in or- 
ganizing the Selective Service Group 
which brings into the Reserve Corps a 
group of advertising men representative 
of various divisions of advertising 
activity. 


Publisher to Take Trade 


Acceptances 

Use of trade acceptances has spread 
to the publishing business with the an- 
nouncement that these short-term drafts 
will be taken in payment for advertising. 
A number of nationally known companies 
are backing the move to broaden the use 
of trade acceptances as urged recently 
by the banking and industrial committee 
of the New York Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. 

The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
has under way a plan to take trade 
acceptances under certain conditions in 
payment of current charges, following 
the recommendations of the American 
Acceptance Council. These steps, it is 
announced, are being made in order that 
the company’s credit policy may be ap- 
plied more uniformly to all its publica- 
tions. 

A time draft or bill of exchange drawn 
by the seller upon the purchaser, the 
trade acceptance brings the seller in 
possession of a desirable form of two- 
name commercial paper, with a definite 
maturity date, eligible for rediscount at 
the Federal Reserve Banks, if maturing 
within ninety days. 


Advanced by Tubize Chatillon 


H. N. Cappel, formerly sales manager 
ef the Tubize Chatillon Corporation, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
sales. F. C. Niederhauser, formerly assis- 
tant to the vice- president and general 
manager of plant operations, has been 
elected vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. E. R. Van Vliet, vice-president and 
treasurer, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors and a member of 
the executive committee, filling vacancies 
created by the resignation of P 
Barba. 
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A Letter and a Reply 


In Which There Is a Look-Ahead View of What Advertising May Be 
Twenty Years Hence 


ODAY in Great Britain the 

Advertiser's Weekly celebrates 
its twentieth birthday. PrinTERs’ 
InK extends its congratulations to 
its British contemporary and re- 
produces as birthday greetings a 
letter to Roy Dickinson, vice-presi- 
dent and associate editor of Print- 
ers’ INK, from Cecil Chisholm, 
editorial director of Business Pub- 
lications, Ltd., and the former’s 
reply. 


Dear Mr. Dickinson: 

You may be interested to hear that 
the Advertiser's Weekly, the organ of 
British advertising, issues its 1,000th 
number on July 27. 

We are making a big event of this 
birthday occasion with a special number. 
We shall rush into covers of gold and 
sections of photogravure and whatnot for 
the occasion, according to the best Amer- 
ican practice! 

I wonder whether I may be rude 
enough to ask for a small birthday gift 
from you to celebrate the occasion? 
What I wondered was whether you could 
possibly be kind enough to let me have, 
out of good nature, 750-1,000 words on 
what you think will be the main trends 
in advertising in the next twenty years, 
in America. (The Advertiser's Weekly is 
just twenty years old.) 

From your extremely interesting stories 
I imagine that you will probably want to 
say something about new ideas on the 
control of consumer demand through ad- 
vertising, om ethics, and possibly on such 
technical points as copy and display. But 
the selection of subject is entirely for 
your decision. 

Need I say that this request is only 
going to three other editors in the whole 
world? 

Apologizing for my cheek and hoping 
for the best. 

Ceci. CHISHOLM, 
Editorial Director. 


Dear Mr, CHISHOLM: 


It is so difficult for the contem- 
porary observer ‘ef advertising or 
of life in general, to realize in a 
broad sense just exactly what is 
happening now that a long look 
ahead for advertising is probably 
useless. 

As a friend of mine said re- 
cently in another connection, “As 
affairs gain in complexity, any and 
all speculation as to the future is 
risky and in the practical sense 
even a little silly.” 

Therefore in congratulating the 


Advertiser's Weekly on its twen- 
tieth birthday and replying to its 
esteemed editor’s request for a 
look into the future of advertising, 
I utter hopes rather than prophe- 
cies. 

For what advertising will be like 


_ twenty years hence must depend, I 


believe, upon what management 
and business will be like twenty 
years hence. Advertising has never 
been a black art, a business apart 
by itself. It has and must remain, 
if it is to endure, a part of sound 
management, the essence of the 
public contact of that management. 

More than mere salesmanship in 
print, advertising as a part of good 
management, must interpret busi- 
ness to the masses of people, must 
justify it. In the two decades 
ahead of us I believe that adver- 
tising in this country and in the 
world is going to have to do a new 
sort of work in this connection. 

Like all great forces, advertis- 
ing, a part of management has 
been both good and evil depending 
upon who used it and for what 
purpose. Even its enemies admit 
that it added a dignity and élan to 
some businesses. Its friends will 
admit sadly that it cheapened 
others. It has sinned but some- 
times also it has soared. 

In America, where the frontier 
stretched away from the factory 
door until almost yesterday, adver- 
tising has been one of the great 
building forces, because it inspired 
in men both the desire to possess 
and the willingness to work and to 
produce to possess. 

It seems to me that American 
management of the future must 
think of our citizens as more than 
mere consumers, must consider 
their use of advertising for far 
more than the sole purpose of in- 
creasing people’s ability as “con- 
sumers.” 

I think the day is past when 
workers can be warned that if they 
do not consume things which cost 
only money, to the limit, that if 
they dare to indulge in those sim- 
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ple pleasures which do not cost 
money, they may be deprived not 
only of high wages but periodi- 
cally of any job at all. 

It seems to me that a new phi- 
losophy is going to grow in our 
country which will, to some extent, 
change the theory that a man must 
earn not that he may enjoy leisure 
and simple things but that he must 
spend more in order that factory 
owners may grow richer, even 
though these owners often, in 
boom times with the aid of specu- 
lative bankers, expand their facili- 
ties without any regard to the 
possibilities‘ of men purchasing of 
what they produce. High pressure 
may be succeeded by low-pressure 
selling, volume may not continue 
to be the one way to fame and 
profits. 

Our country will never become 
the great democracy which some 
of us feel is its heritage if the 
“essence of public contact,” which 
is the advertising of our great cor- 
porations, preaches only cheap 
amusement and physical comfort. 

We are now in the midst of 


swirling currents whose direction 
and force cannot be estimated at 


the present moment. Advertising 
can no more stay apart from these 
new currents of thought than any 
other force which purports to in- 
terpret ways of living to masses 
of people. Watching the world 
become fluid with new ideas which 
are now on the point of congealing 
into new forms, there seems to me 
to be no way one can predict the 
future of advertising unless its 
users realize that it is far more 
“salesmanship in print,” that it is 
in very truth one of the forces 
with power to develop a higher 
and better level of civilization and 
culture. 

Perhaps advertising, in the fu- 
ture can be used under our pres- 
ent economic system, gradually to 
develop a more equal and more 
equitable distribution of wealth 
and purchasing power; to empha- 
size values other than those re- 
cently current; to interpret to 
masses of struggling people the 
enduring satisfactions of life; to 
take its place as a real force for 
the true advancement of a more 
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rational individual and __inter- 
national philosophy. 

In our country as well as yours 
many men are beginning to realize 
that mere multiplication of goods 
and money produces neither real 
happiness nor national prosperity. 
They have seen that in a country 
and a world overflowing with ma- 
terial comforts men can still be 
starving. Therefore the men who 
are engaged in furnishing to man- 
agement the assistance of adver- 


* tising will have to change quickly 


with the changing times. Masto- 
dons became extinct, I have been 
told, because they couldn’t turn 
around quickly enough. 

In America, when advertising 
starts to take its new place in this 
renaissance, one hopes and *believes 
that it will show .a power and a 
capacity which even its most en- 
thusiastic promoters have not yet 
sensed. Such advertising of the 
future will be more subtle, less 
blatant; not so argumentative, less 
assertive. There will be less arm- 
waving and more building of faith 

Advertising will be in the years 
just ahead of us, as it has been in 
every reconstruction period of the 
past, the small man’s great oppor- 
tunity. The small manufacturer 
with low overhead and no high 
fixed charges, no great amount of 
watered stock, is going to be able 
to use advertising to tell possible 
buyers of his new products, of his 
ability to change policies quickly, 
of his willingness to serve them as 
individuals, not as masses of regi- 
mented consumers. Advertising is 
going to continue in the future as 
it has in the past to set up goals 
of desire for people willing t 
work to attain those goals. 

It is, in my opinion, going to be 
used by courageous management 
to interpret a new philosophy, to 
make certain changes in the pres- 
ent economic system, to change 
values and to lead men forward to 
a more rational existence. 

If advertising does any less it 
will measure up neither to its op- 
portunities nor to the intelligence 
of the men and women who have 
given to it their best efforts, faith 
and imagination. 

Roy Dickinson. 
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I Don’t Quite 
Understand 


Continued from page 4) 

it entrancing advertising, that 
eleven out of a dozen ordinary 
common-sense mothers can’t ex- 
plain in a half hour’s time what 
Vitamin G is, and just how it 
difers from Vitamin B and its 
brother-in-law Vitamin A. And 
isn't there a “sunshine Vitamin D” 
that builds bones and teeth or does 
that little vitamin come later in 
the alphabet? Don’t ask Bradbury ; 
ask the copy writers and the big 
shots who okay the advertising. 

My family purchasing agent tells 
me that the Swift's ham copy made 
her buy one at the grocer’s, because 
it said “Better in 4 Ways” includ- 
ing these three: 


\lore tender. 
You will notice it in the shank and 
butt ends as well as in the center 
slices. 

Delicately Pink. 
Even the color is a point of dis- 
tinction. 

rirmer, 
It saves you loss in cooking. 


Mrs. Bradbury, on being ques- 
tioned further, says she was im- 
pressed by this because it “talked 
sense and things you can see in- 
stead of vitamins.” 

| wonder how many hundreds of 
women may be agreeing with her at 
a time when economy and thrift 
have become more important than 
intangible, unseen and difficult to 
understand qualities. 

In a washing machine, says my 
wife, it is far more important for 
the manufacturer to say that it has 
a tub of “full six-sheet capacity” 
than to describe the number of 
cubic inches or gallonage capacity. 

She never did measure things in 
gallons, or cubic inches, and she 
never could think in terms of feet, 
yards or inches. 

rhere is a traffic judge in New 
Jersey who knows this peculiarity 
of most women, and always lets 
them describe distance in car 
lengths when they are testifying in 
accident cases. How many copy 
writers have discovered what this 
judge knows? 

lf | were a manufacturer with 
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goods to sell to masses of men and 
women it seems to me I would in- 
sist on copy being tested for com- 
plete understanding by ordinary 
people before it appears in type. 

It is quite true that most of 
the high-flown, highbrow, literary- 
effusion type of copy went out with 
a bang about two years ago. Yet 
it.seems to Bradbury, his wife and 
several of his friends, that in a 
desperate attempt to convince the 
reader, too many words are now 
being used which are trade, fac- 
tory and salesroom words; words 
that are fine in their proper places, 
but which do not register out 
among the Dorcas Society members 
or in the Odd Fellows’ Lodge. 

So try your copy out on the 
plain folks, Mr. Copy Writer. 

Never let any prospect say of 
the words you wrote, when they 
arrive finally under the Mazda 
lights in the Johnsons’ living- 
room: “It sounds just lovely, but 
I don’t quite understand.” 


P. R. DuTremblay, President, 


‘ ” 
“La Presse,” of Montreal 

P. R. DuTremblay has been elected 
president of La Compagnie de Publica- 
tion de la “Presse” Limitée, publisher of 
La Presse, Montreal. He fills the vacancy 
caused by the death last week of Arthur 
Lerthiaume. 

Gilles Berthiaume has been named di- 
rector and trustee in his father’s stead. 
Zenon Fontaine, another trustee, also is 
a director, as is Eugene Lamarche. 

Mr. DuTremblay also is president 
of La Compagnie d’ Assurances La 
Prevoyance; president of Provident Ad- 
justment and Investing Company, and 
president of the Canadian Printing and 
Lithographing company. He represented 
Laurier-Outremont in the House of Com- 
mons from 1917 to 1921 and was ap- 
pointed to the Quebec legislative council 
for the division Sorel in 1924, 


Down and Feather Industry 
Adopts Trade Practice Rules 


Pictures in advertising which may 
mislead the public as to the source of 
its products have been condemned by 
the feather and down industry which 
has adopted a number of trade practice 
rules approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Selling as new, feathers 
or down previously used in the manu- 
facture of another article is also pro- 
hibited under the rules as an unfair 
trade practice. 

The adoption of a set of trade prac- 
tice rules follows two conferences held 
under the direction of Commissioner 
Charles H. March, of the Federal Trade 


Commission, last year. 





Small Companies and the 
Depression 


They Have Proved Themselves to Be Well Able to Cope with the 
Struggle for Survival 


By Frederick M. Feiker 


Director, 


OW have our smaller concerns 

fared comparatively in the un- 
fortunate economic weather we 
have been experiencing since 1929? 
Instead of being the first to be 
swallowed up in the whirl of 
changing conditions, they have 
proved more responsive and adapt- 
able and hence better able to cope 
with the more intense struggle for 
survival. 

In the smaller industries, owner- 
ship and management are both 
closer to the job and everything 
that happens to the job. At the 
same time there is a concentration 
of authority which facilitates quick 
action. All of this tends to elimi- 
nate the slow and complicated red 
tape of big business that leads to 
expensive delay and costly over- 
head. This latter becomes of in- 
creasing importance, of course, as 
the volume of business declines and 
such costs have to be spread over 
a smaller turnover. 

Another closely allied advantage 
of the small business under present 
conditions is its comparatively full 
utilization of capital investment, 
which eliminates the tremendous 
costs of maintenance of surplus or- 
ganization and equipment. This is 
an especially important factor in 
that there is a double action in- 
volved. Such costs increase as the 
active portion of the enterprise 
which must carry the charges de- 
creases. 

Not only is the small plant more 
adaptable to rapidly changing situa- 
tions, but it is in a position to 
modify its program to reap full 
benefit from special local condi- 
tions. It is not bound to adhere 
to a rigid policy framed to func- 
tion on a national or widespread 
scale. This has many ramifications. 


k Portion of an address at the Con- 
ference on Management. Problems of the 
Smaller Industries, Silver Bay, N. Y. 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Being able to produce to a more 
specific demand, the small plant 
does not have to turn out a com- 
posite article and then undertake 
a long and costly campaign to in- 
duce customers to accept it. Being 
in closer touch with its specific 
markets the smaller establishment 
can also more quickly accommodate 
changes in demand. 

The chief characteristics of 
business in the last few years have 
been rapid change and declining 
volume. At the same time the 
smaller establishments have been in 
a particularly strategic position with 
respect to the handling of small or- 
ders and quick deliveries, and have 
taken advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. The result has been that while 
conditions have been generally poor 
many of the small concerns have 
been carrying on profitably as 
usual. 


A Survey of 
Today’s Successes 


Last fall in response to the de- 
mand of many business organiza- 
tions, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce made a survey 
of concerns that were progressing 
as usual or better than usual in 
spite of the depression. At the 
same time inquiry was made as 
to the policies or special activity re- 
sponsible for such successful opera- 
tion in these trying times. The re- 
sults were surprising in that most 
of the firms in this group were 
found to be relatively small, and 
in the wide variety of reasons to 
which profitable functioning was 
attributed. It was not necessary 
for these plants to follow business 
as a whole, for they were small 
enough so that they could take 
special action suited to their locali- 
ties. With rapidly shifting condi- 
tions and a smaller volume of 
business, the ability to “turn 
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around on a dime” has proved an 
invaluable asset. 

This analysis of companies that 
have gone ahead in spite of busi- 
ness difficulties emphasizes the part 
that management plays in adjusting 
business under unfavorable condi- 
tions. A wide diversity of reasons 
was given for their successful 
records, in either sales or profits, 
by 205 manufacturers and trades. 
Most important in the group of 
reasons was increased sales effort 
and advertising policies; and then, 
in the order of the number reported, 
came market research, reduced 
prices, co-operation with dealers, 
improvement of service, and the 
management of salesmen. 


Post-War 
Basic Trends 


There are several basic trends in 
the field of small industries as a 
whole that have taken place in the 
post-war period. It has been as- 
sumed for a number of years that 
the greater the consolidation the 
greater the economy that could be 
effected and the greater the result- 
ing profits. In the past, the an- 
nouncement of a new industrial 
merger has been sufficient cause for 
a stock market boom. 

During the last two years ad- 
versity has led to a new question- 
ing of old beliefs, particularly as 
regards size; and there seems to be 
some indication statistically that the 
trend toward large enterprises, 
which has been significant over a 
period of years, has definitely 
turned. A study of earnings made 
of over 1,100 individual industrial 
concerns during the last twenty 
years showed that those firms hav- 
ing investments of less than $2,000,- 
000 each had rates of earnings 26 
per cent greater than firms with 
larger investments. Large size 
alone, in other words, while im- 
pressive, is by no means the basic 
reason for success. 

The indications are that the 
smaller establishments, after some 
post-war losses, were holding ~ 
own and even gaining ground, 
competition, before the P oneme lg 

I see no grounds for being pessi- 
mistic about the future of our 
small concerns. 
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AAAI u ETS ease 
ART DIRECTOR 
and PRODUCTION 


Executive Available 


N art director with a background of 

fifteen years experience with advertis 
ing agencies, mail order and direct by mail 
organizations is now open for a new con- 
nection. 

An accomplished layout man of high 
creative ability—who understands what art 
in its modern variations, trends and ap 
plications to advertising of today means. 

A thorough knowledge of merchandise 
and the best method of depicting its char 
acter in any medium to promote sales. 

Sound knowledge of photo-engraving. 
electrotyping, printing, etc., = a keen 
appreciation of fine typograph: 

A capable and well balanced executive 
who is able to contact clients—is syste- 
matic in his work and with a high regard 
for the importance of meeting production 
schedules promptly. 

A clean cut, aggressive, well educated 
Christian of splendid address who can 
bring to a friendly group of people a 
wealth of experience and accumulated 
knowledge of advertising art and pro- 
duction methods. 

Salary requirements reasonable. Con- 
nection with agency, printer or national 
advertiser in Chicago or Middle West pre- 
ferred although location not of prime 
importance. 

Address “W. H. K.,"" Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


196 c/o 


AS 





WANTED 


Space Selling 
Organizations 


to take over the selling and pre- 
senting to national advertisers 
and their agencies a new but 
tried and proved advertising me- 
dium. Publisher will consider 
proposal for complete national 
representation by single organi- 
zation or by well-established sec- 
tional representatives in key 
cities of the country. 


The medium has won immedi- 
ate acceptance and recognition 
by advertisers. Its exclusive, 
personal and retention qualities 
appeal to manufacturers and 
advertising agencies, as does 
its circulation among a highly 
selective clientele. 

Attractive profit possibilities 
exist for the right advertising 
sales organization. Please send 
full details. 


"“G,”" Box 197, Printers’ Ink @ 
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The Farmer An Eastern busi- 
ness man ex- 


and Politics pressed himself to 


us the other day as strongly favoring 
more legislation to help the farmer, 
and thus, as he put it, “speed the 
ending of the depression.” 

Just as if there were not more 
than enough legislation already— 
and the attempt had not created a 
fearful mess! 

This is a fair sample of the dilet- 
tante form of reasoning, if it can 
be called such, which many adver- 
tisers persist in applying to vari- 
ous phases of the present un- 
pleasantness. 

If one of the so-called profes- 
sional friends of the farmer had 
made this statement it could be 
looked upon as just another bit of 
political hay-making; these 
“friends” have found the farmer 
good picking for lo, these many 
years. But when hard-headed busi- 
ness men seem not to realize that 
the agricultural community is suf- 
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fering only from the same eco- 
nomic ills that afflict the rest of us, 
this is quite another thing. 

Here is the only essential dif- 
ference between the farmer and 
others : 

He is a basic producer and is un- 
able to combine the profits of the 
distribution of his crop with the 
business of producing a crop, such 
as is done in every other business, 
So long as this condition prevails 
he will be the first to suffer from 
and last to recover from economic 
changes. 

He has made astounding prog- 
ress during the last generation 
and the price of progress always 
has to be paid. He is somewhat 
slower than others in paying this 
price because so many factors in 
his business are beyond his con- 
trol. 

The politicians tell him he can 
adjust matters by limiting his pro- 
duction. He could not do this ef- 
fectively even though he were will- 
ing. which he isn’t. 

He plants a good sized acreage 
of corn, let us say. A_ beneficent 
Providence sends plenty of rain 
and sunshine in just the right pro- 
portions, causing an enormous 
over-production to be indicated and 
then prices begin to sag. Almost 
any other producer could cut down 
at this time. But the farmer can't; 
his crop is in the ground. 

There is no use in talking to 
the farmer about restricting his 
output. Alexander Legge, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester 
Company, tried it when he was 
head of the Federal Farm Board 
and the sons of the soil in Kansas 
threatened to run him out of the 
State. 

The farmer is going to work 
this thing out in due time and get 
himself into a proper economic 
relationship with other businesses. 
He has been proceeding in this 
direction even during the depres- 
sion. Business in general should 
realize this and not spin such fan 
tastic theories. 

Agriculture has no more place 
in politics than has the advertising 
rate controversy or the agency 
commission; it presents absolutely 
no political issue. 
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A Sellers’ A group of New 

Strike York City dress 

manufacturers 

voted a new kind of strike last 
week, 

The wholesalers have been cut- 
ting prices to a point where they 
have disturbed retailers and de- 
manding prices so low from the 
manufacturers that they have made 
profits impossible. 

Three hundred manufacturers 
voted therefore to close their fac- 
tories and remain closed until a 
minimum price schedule is agreed 
to by the dress distributors. 

The manufacturers contended 
that “dress contractors operating in 
the city of New York and vicinity 
realize now that it is impossible to 
continue in business at the present 
price paid by jobbers without in- 
viting ‘irreparable disaster.’ ” 

They also stressed the point “that 
it appears useless and harmful to 
have recourse to other agencies in 
order to stabilize the contracting 
branch of the dress industry.” 

The strike is unique in that the 
manufacturers expect and are as- 
sured of the support of labor 
against the price demands of the 
wholesaler. The president of the 
Association said that “the dress 
contractor knows he is oppressing 
labor under present price condi- 
tions, but it is against his wishes.” 

Here is something which should 
interest government agencies which 
have been so busy in enforcing the 
Sherman Act. 

No one can compel a manufac- 
turer to continue to operate at a 
loss. 

When he has cut wages to a 
point where he admits he is op- 
pressing labor and chaotic price 
conditions still cause him a net loss, 
he cannot do the logical thing and 
try to stabilize prices within the 
industry together with his associ- 
ate manufacturers because of a law 
which was designed originally for 
a constructive purpose. 

It seems rather a travesty that 
manufacturers have to combine 
with labor to strike against whole- 
salers, when a liberalizing of the 
old Sherman Act would accom- 
plish the needed stabilization in a 
far more orderly and_ sensible 
manner, 
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Costly ‘ The great blanket 

Fun manufacturing in- 

dustry among the 

American Indians, if any, may now 

breathe a sigh of relief—if we may 

be permitted to take certain liber- 
ties with figures of speech. 

It seems that the more or less 
well-known Federal Trade Com- 
mission has ordered the Beacon 
Manufacturing Company of New 
Bedford, Mass., to quit using pic- 
tures of Indians in its advertising, 
or even to mention the word In- 
dian unless it includes proper qual- 
ifying material to show clearly that 
the blankets were not made by the 
noble red man. 

Carried out to its logical ex- 
treme this unique order would force 
Meadow Gold Butter to be made in 
a meadow, Log Cabin Syrup to be 
produced in a cabin, Paris Garters 
in Paris, and so on as far as you 
like to go—to say nothing of what 
might be the fate of Long Island 
ducks, Virginia ham and Denver 
sandwiches. 

The Commission is having a lot 
of fun over non-essentials. But the 
serious thing about this fun is that 
it costs money—much money. 
Somebody has to pay this money 
and here is part of the reason why 
it now costs 3 cents to mail a letter. 





Lest We Now chet Con- 
gress has at last 
Forget succeeded in drag- 


ging itself away from the flesh- 
pots and has gone home to receive 
the well-merited castigation from 
their constituents which Senators 
Couzens and Borah promised them 
a couple of weeks ago (by the way, 
we hope the aforesaid constituents 
will lay it on heavily), it is to be 
feared that the business men of the 
country may lighten up a bit on the 
warfare against pork-barreling and 
tax-eating which gained such a 
promising start a few weeks ago. 

Even though the spirit of the late 
session is still marching on in the 
form of various nagging investiga- 
tions into this and that which will 
cost much money and probably do 
a great deal of harm, the heavenly 
relief over adjournment may pos- 
sibly cause business men temporar- 
ily to forget if not to forgive. 

In their justifiable enjoyment of 
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their vacation they may conclude 
that what has been going on for so 
many long and weary months was 
only a nightmare. 

They made a mighty fuss during 
the enactment of the present tax 
bill. But now the heat of battle 
has passed and, as the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder remarks in a stir- 
ring editorial, “business men show 
signs of going to sleep again.” 

They had better stay good and 
mad. This tax fight is going to be 
renewed regardless of which party 
elects the next Congress. The 
fiddler has not yet been paid. 

Hence Mr. Chrysler, Mr. Saylor 
and other executives who have 
been asking their stockholders to 
“write your Congressman” should 
keep up the good work. Time flies 
swiftly and the boys will soon be 
back on the job again. The trough 
is just as inviting even though not 
as full as in former years. 


Just around the 

Fighting corner is the fall 

of the year of a 

Weight presidential elec- 

tion, proverbially a time of worry 

but usually a time also of a turn- 
ing trend. 

Whatever lies in store for 
American business, one thing is 
sure: 

It has been busy at the job of 
getting down to fighting weight. 

All during the spring and sum- 
mer inefficiency has been squeezed 
out and waste cut down; men who 
didn’t measure up to a harder job 
have eliminated themselves. Fat 
and overweight organizations have 
discovered, sometimes to their sur- 
prise, how much better they felt in 
a morale sense, when fewer men 
did more. 

Like a prize fighter running 
along a hot, dusty road in the 
early morning, the process of fat 
organizations bringing themselves 
down to fighting weight hasn't 
exactly been an easy or a pleasant 
task. 

But the process has been valu- 
able. 

It has brought to light extrava- 
gances and wastes which ordinarily 
would never have come to the sur- 
face. 


Down to 
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It has taught management to 
look for economies where it never 
dreamed they could possibly have 
any existence. 

It has put a premium upon effi- 
cient sales and advertising efforts 
and is putting the spotlight on 
parasite media, charity rackets and 
close to blackmail solicitations for 
advertising in media which have 
no excuse for existence. 

Getting down to fighting weight 
is now a finished job in most or- 
ganizations. 

They are now ready and eager 
to go out and get the business this 
fall will produce for them. 


If Farmers Will Buy Radios, 
Why Not Other Things? 


ELecTRIcITY ON THE FarM 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I heartily subscribe to Mr. Howe's 
sentiments about the buying activity of 
the farmers. (Printers’ Inx, July 21, 
“Yet They Tell Us the Farmer Can't 
and Won’t Buy.’’) 

My contact is with the other section 
of the market, the 11 per cent who are 
fortunate enough to have central sta- 
tion electric service. It is interesting 
that among this group more radios 
(house-current sets) are being purchased 
than any other major electrical appli 
ance. And these farmers’ new electri- 
cal equipment purchases have been suf- 
ficient to increase their current consump- 
tion on an average of 100 k.w.h. an- 
nually per farm. 

Agriculture has been in a depression 
for eleven years and still has confidence 


in the future. 
K. H. Gorman, 
Advertising Manager. 


Oregon's 


“Guest Industry,” 
Second Largest 


) | spent $88,168 for 
national advertising during the thirteen 


On-to-Oregon, Inc., 


months from December 1, 1930 to De- 
cember 31, 1931, according to Otto W 
Mielke, president. He has filed a report 
showing that 84.58 per cent of this ex- 
penditure went directly into the purchase 
of advertising, while 15.42 per cent 
covered the cost of finance campaigns, 
collections, supplies and overhead. 

Oregon’s guest industry is now the 
second largest industry in the State, ex- 
ceeding by dollar income to the State 
all others except the lumber industry. 
National advertising for new residents 
and tourists is being continued. 


Appointed by Agfa Ansco 

Alfred E. Hanser has been appointed 
advertising manager of the - Ansco 
Corporation, Binghamton, N. Y 
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ment to 
It never 
aly have 
pon effi- DANIEL STARCH 
r efforts Consuttant In CoMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
ight on 
kets and PLEASE REPLY TO 
ions for 1374 Massacntsetts Avenue July 1 420 Lexincton AVENUE 
ch have Camprivog, bass 1932 New Yor« City 
weight 
10st or- 
j Mrs Paul Booth 
Bop os Printers' Ink 
sates 185 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
Radios, Dear Mre Booth: 
ngs? 


M You may be interested to mow that when we announced 
in Printers' Ink weekly, that the Media and Advertisement 
Effectiveness Reports had been made available to the ad- 


a vertising industry, the advertisement itself was an ex- 
a. 21. ample of productive effectiveness. 
4 an 
section We heard by telephone and letter from advertisers, 
- = advertising agencies and publishers throughout the country 
resting and although the advertisement appeared on May 26, letters 
— referring specifically to it are still coming ine 
irchasec 
| yli- 
Pam 3 I think you are familiar enough with the nature of 
en suf- the reports to know that they are designed for the use of 


es the heads of these businessese Printers' Ink did not fail 
to bring our message to the attention of this groupe 





pression 


fidence 
sian I feel that it is in order to let a publication know 
-nowad when one of its customers enjoys the gratifying experience 
_ which was ourse 
wane Frankly I am not more pleased with the results we 
obtained than with the excellent editorial job you are 
Se doing on the subject of “Advertising Costs". 
to De- 
to W. We believe that the only sound basis of evaluating 
+ pene media, and the advertisements appearing therein, is the 
rchase achievement of each. The more attention Printers' Ink 
e— attracts to this subject the more we will hear from 
3 people in the business who wish us to provide the answer. 
w the 
- hex Most sincerely yours, 
stry. 
fons CO. Hoof 


c. &. HOOPER” 
co 


yinted 
Ansco 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Universal Atlas Cement 

Company recently put out a 
modest little piece of “reason- 
why” literature and now it is 
almost swamped with requests for 
copies. The name of the booklet 
is “Reasons Why the Depression 
Will Last Indefinitely.” A brief 
word of introduction on the cover 
describes the contents as “Con- 
clusions reached after consultation 
with the leading economists and 
business men of the country. Pre- 
pared from data compiled by the 
Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany.” 

Originally just a limited distri- 
Lution was contemplated. A few 
copies were printed in the com- 
pany’s multigraph department on 
some odds and ends of paper stock 
and mailed out with correspon- 
dence. Requests now exceed pro- 
duction capacity. The department 
turns out 2,000a day and copies are 
all used up before the day is over. 
Salesmen now carry them to sup- 
ply requests in the trade. 

Inside, the booklet consists of 
eight pages, each of which is im- 
maculately blank. 

* * . 

A prospect's “yes” doesn’t always 
change him into a customer. This 
change does not take place until 
he has transferred his cash or put 
his name on a contract. Between 
these two steps there is always the 
chance of a change of mind and it 
is the clever salesman who works 
his plans so that this will not hap- 
pen. 

In this connection the Class is 
given an interesting bit of strategy 
related by Harry Boyd Brown, 
merchandise manager of the Philco 
Radio Company. It concerns a 
dealer who, before taking up con- 
tract details that may be hesitated 
over, always sees to it that he gets 
a deposit for which a receipt is im- 
mediately given. This gives him 
more confidence in handling the 
contract, for, as Mr. Brown points 
out, a dealer never feels nervous 
with a deposit of $20 or so in his 


pocket. 


While filling in the contract, this 
dealer keeps the new customer busy 
asking questions that either bring 
affirmative answers or desired in- 
formation. “Well, Mr. Smith,” he 
says, “you are lucky living over 
in the West Side, but they're 
charging pretty stiff rents, aren't 
they?” 

Mr. Smith, who hasn’t mentioned 
where he lives and does not re- 
member that he hasn't, corrects the 
dealer with perhaps, “Yes, they 
sure are but I own my home.” 
This running conversation is kept 
up, bringing the dealer information 
to help him in determining whether 
his man is a customer or not, de- 
pending upon his desirability as a 
credit risk. 

* * * 

Mr. Brown also contributes a 
thought on the subject of word se- 
lection. He well illustrates this 
point by advising against the use 
of the term “deferred payments” 
when “easy payments” is more cer- 
tain to be understood. “Deferred” 
he contends is too suggestive of 
something that a customer can 
put off. 

* * * 

Philco operates on a weekly pro- 
duction schedule which is planned 
according to requirement reports 
received at the beginning of each 
week from dealers. If the sched- 
ule is to work effectively, it must 
be complete. Dealers are requested 
to send in their reports each Sun- 
day by telegram collect. Those 
dealers who have not been heard 
from by Monday receive a wire 
collect from Philco. If the desired 
information is not forthcoming, 
they receive a second wire collect. 

The expense of having to pay for 
his own delay stirs the dealer to 
action. More than that, it im- 
presses upon him the importance 
of his place in the Philco organi- 
zation. 

* * * 

There is one phase of unemploy- 
ment that receives little attention. 
That is the ill-will which dis- 
gruntled ex-employees spread. The 
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Bring ‘em Back Alive 


Tras thrilling moving 
picture which is now 
packing in the cash cus- 
tomers, needs to have its 
title rewritten only slightly 
to make it a slogan of ad- 
monition and advice to 
publishers and advertising 
agencies. How to “Bring 
‘em Back to Life” is the 
problem which faces the 
publisher of every medium 
which has a sound story to 
tell, every advertising 
agency with a practicable 
merchandising idea and a 
new copy angle to offer to 
advertisers who are getting 
ready for fall business. 

For the first time since 
1929, the world is getting 
right down to bedrock in 
its effort to clear away the 
debris of the years that are 
past. Its leaders are united 
in a determined decision to 
pull out of the morass with 
hard work. 

The cancellations, the 
cutting down, the elimi- 
nation of advertising and 
sales effort are things of 
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the past. They are old stuff. 
Now is the time for 
every man who wants his 
share of the advertising 
which is going to result 
from this determination, 
to lay the ground work for 
securing his share of it. 
Every publisher who be- 
lieves in backing up the 
efforts of his salesmen by 
constant reiteration of his 
sales story, every advertis- 
ing agency which wants 
its name and its ability 
known to manufacturers, 
should be taking their own 
medicine during the late 
summer and early fall. 
Now is the time when 
people should put forward 
their reasons for being a 
part of the greatest re- 
building program the 
world has ever known. 
A sound, efficient and 
economical way of reach- 
ing the men who will be 
spending the advertising 
appropriations for fall and 
winter is by adequate ad- 
vertising in the 
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man who has been let out for any 
reason at all is likely to be a sore 
head for some time and do con- 
siderable damage to his former 
employer’s reputation among his 
friends. 

Salesmen, particularly, can kill 
many a sale and prejudice many a 
buyer. Overcoming the work of 
former salesmen is one of the jobs 
of advertising. 

M. F. Mahony, manager of the 
merchandising division, electric re- 
frigeration department, General 
Electric Company, uses the former 
G. E. refrigerator salesmen as an 
object lesson. Here is what he 
wrote to the company’s district 
representatives, the men in the 
field who contact distributors: 

“Today there are ten times as 
many men who were once our 
salesmen, parading the streets sell- 
ing competitive products or en- 
gaged in other lines of business, as 
are at present employed selling our 
line. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that many of these men are 
not friendly toward us, because 
they failed to achieve success in 
our organization. They can and 
are doing much to neutralize the 
power of our own advertising and 
sales activity. 

“Why did they fail? In a ma- 
jority of instances it can 
charged to careless selection, in- 
complete training and slipshod 
supervision. 

“Sound improvement in our re- 
sults cannot be looked for until 
these deficiencies are eliminated.” 

* * 


Occasionally the Schoolmaster 
hears bitter accusations of plagiar- 
ism directed against this adver- 
tiser or another. Such accusations 
usually overlook entirely the possi- 
bility that two people may have 
the same idea at the same time. 

C. G. Norton, director of ser- 
vice, Thomsen-Ellis Company, 
sends the Schoolmaster an inter- 
esting example of just how ap- 
parent plagiarism can take place 
by the coincidence of two artists 
having the same idea. 

His company prepared a folder 
on the cover of which was a pic- 
ture of two barkers standing out- 
side of a tent labeled, “Political 
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Circus,” and trying to sell tickets 
to see either the Democratic 
Donkey or the Republican Ele- 
phant. 

“This sketch,” says Mr. Norton, 
“is in many respects identical with 
the cover of Collier’s, July 2. The 
writer, in collaboration with the ar- 
tist, conceived the cover of the 
folder three weeks before the 
cover on Collier's appeared on 
the streets. The folders were off 
the press, copyrighted and mailed 
to our mailing list on June 23, As 
the writer strolled to lunch at 
noon June 24, he saw copies of 
Collier’s on the newsstands.” 

The Schoolmaster relates this 
story because he thinks it is an ex- 
cellent example of what so often 
happens in a wide-awake field like 
that of advertising. As a matter 
of fact, many occasions of so- 
called plagiarism are centered 
around adaptations of up-to-date, 
newsy ideas. Since a good idea at 
its conception is no individual's 
personal property, it is not sur- 
prising that frequently two per- 
sons “plagiarize” each other with- 
out ever having seen each other's 
work. 

* * * 

The Clopay Corporation makes 
an interesting use of the product 
as a display piece. In a recent ad- 
vertisement to chain stores it fea- 
tures a counter display which can 
be built in five minutes. 

The display consists of an as- 
sortment of shades stacked in neat 
pyramids. Dominating this is a 
regular Clopay shade which is fas- 
tened to an upright board and un- 
rolls part way. On the face of 
this shade is lettered a sales mes- 
sage and reproductions of the 
various designs available in the 
company’s product. 

Most products do not lend them- 
selves so nicely to display use but 
the Schoolmaster believes that 
other manufacturers can take 
tip from what Clopay is doing in 
adapting its products to display 
purposes. 

* * 

In Australia, the house magazine 
has become an envelope stuffer— 
and with reason. At least the 
Rosella Preserving & Manufactur- 
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ing Co., Ltd., of Melbourne, has 
good reasons for adoption of a 
size suitable for mailing with the 
monthly statements. 

Class Member A. C. Leech, man- 
ager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion, has sent the Schoolmaster 
the first three issues of the “Rosella 
Letter,” and a colorful thing it is, 
with gay cockatoos—the company’s 
trade-mark—in blue and green and 
red and yellow on the outside folds 
of it. Hear what Mr. Leech says: 

“House magazines are usually 
posted under cover of a wrapper 
and are in all probability cast 
aside by the dealer against the 
time when he can find a few leisure 
moments for reading. The dealer 
recognizes the rolled and wrapped 
house magazine before opening it, 
and this being so it frequently re- 
mains unopened altogether. 

“Now, the monthly account from 
a leading house must be perused 
by all worth-while dealers, and the 
enclosing of a mailing piece with 
it enhances the chance of the mes- 
sage definitely reaching them. The 
vivid coloring of the ‘Rosella Let- 
ter’ arrests the dealer’s attention. 

“It is of a size which will render 
consistency of quality and conti- 
nuity of policy easy—conditions in 
which most house journals seem 
more or less to fail. It further 
turns to use the unused balance of 
the postage, for it is included at 
no extra mailing cost.” 

Mr. Leech sums up the objectives 
—“to bring the head office in touch 
with its dealers monthly by a 
medium that, in the main, is en- 
tertaining; and also with some de- 
gree of subtlety, to convey more 
serious messages and information 
to them.” 

Avoid formidable size, make the 
house magazine easy to look at and 
easy to read, and dealers will find 
it hard to deny a lingering once- 
over. And, if it is good, the taste 
will grow. 

* * * 

T. Norman Tveter, of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York, 
sends the Schoolmaster an inter- 
esting suggestion to magazine and 
newspaper promotional material 
producers. Says Mr. Tveter: 

“Much of the promotional ma- 
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terial advertisers and agencies re- 
ceive is impractical for easy filing 
in standard size files, simply be- 
cause of odd sizes and voluminous 
content. A standard size presenta- 
tion condensed in an 8% by 11 
inch soft cover folder with a name 
tag on the cover will result in 
more orders, providing, of course, 
there really is something to sell, 
than facts drawn out in unneces- 
sary adjectives and bound in odd 
size, gold lettered, hard covers. 
Any publication’s basic merits can 
be effectively presented in an 
8% by 11 inch folder of approxi- 
mately five to ten pages. 

“In your next call just check 
over the table next to the adver- 
tising manager’s or space buyer’s 
desk. Maybe you will find the 
beautiful odd size presentation at 
the bottom of the pile, if it has 
not already fallen into the waste 
basket. Or maybe a question will 
reveal that your man was practi- 
cal enough to tear off the fancy 
cover, and to pick out the meat of 
the presentation for filing by the 
young man who keeps the series 
of six or eight reference file cabi- 
nets in proper order. 

“A little thought about this will 
save the publisher money and 
make it easier for the men who 
must know or have available com- 
plete data on some 21,000 or more 
publications. The recently dis- 
tributed Ladies’ Home Journal 
data folders covering editorial, 
circulation, merchandising, adver- 
tising and service booklets offer a 
most practical form of presenta- 
tion.” 

*_ * * 

The Schoolmaster was recently 
shown an advertising booklet sent 
out by a smart summer hotel. At 
least the booklet said that the hotel 
is smart. A most casual perusal 
of its advertising would indicate 
that it is also very shortsighted. 

The text deals in a lyric fashion 
with the beauties of wood, moun- 
tain and lake. Even the most 
wary reader eventually finds him- 
self what is more vulgarly known 
as all het up about going on his 
vacation. 

However, one glance at the pic- 
ture and he begins to lose his high 
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This Sales Manager 


gets 


Profitable Sales 


For nine years I have worked with this 
man and have seen his record of profitable 
results in good times and bad. 
He is now employed, but conditions with- 
in his company limit his activities so that 
he is looking for bigger fields. 
His experience covers the direction of the 
national sales force of a company which 
has made money every year of the past 
three—-has not reduced its dividend, or 
cut salaries. The officers of this company 
are ready and willing to tell you of the 
contributions this sales manager has made 
to that showing. 
Because he has spent about half his time 
in the field, he knows every corner of 
this country, and particularly the market 
for products in the drug, confectionery, 
tobacco, and grocery fields. 
The work this man has done has always 
been along profit lines. He is still a young 
man, aggressive and adaptable. He is 
looking for a tough job as sales or pro- 
motional manager of a company which 
needs his type of profit direction. 
Address inquiries to: 
Badger and Browning & Hersey, Inc. 
Advertising 
220 East 42nd St., New York City 





HALF PRICE! 


These Easy Selling Easels cost 60f 
cach. 3,571 of them now 30f each. 
Big help to salesmen. Brown fa- 
bricoid. 10” x 14". Take sheets up 
£0 9%" x 13*. Pocket for contracts, 
cards, etc. Price F. O. B. Eastern 
City. Write C-193, Printers’ Ink. 
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temperature. The illustrations were 
taken at least seven or eight years 
ago and depict old-fashioned peo- 
ple sedately conducting themselves 
on tennis courts, horseback, on the 
dance floor, etc. Immediately there 
arises in the prospect’s mind the 
question, “If this hotel is so smart 
where did its guests get their old- 
fashioned clothes?” 

Without any particular claim to 
a Holmesian ability to deduce, the 
Schoolmaster can see at once what 
has happened. Some years ago 
the hotel in a burst of enthusiasm 
decided to get out the last word 
in advertising booklets. In order 
to save money it probably had a 
large edition printed and has been 
using this ever since. Even if it 
did not have a large edition pub- 
lished, it has shrunk from having 
new halftones made for new edi- 
tions at what must seem to the 
penny-pinching management a tre- 
mendous cost. 

The result, of course, is that 
what might otherwise be an effec- 
tive advertising effort is almost 
entirely nullified by old-fashioned 
pictures that in no way reflect the 
spirit of the hotel. 


Denver Club Appointments 


The vacancy on the board of directors 
of the Advertising Club of Denver left 
by the election of Morris D. Townsend 
as vice-president of the club, has been 
filled through the appointment of Harold 
Martin to the board. Mr. Martin is ad- 
vertising supervisor for the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

Committee chairmen appointed include 
Chamber of Commerce committee, Cecil 
Connor; finance, J. O. Goodwin; house, 
William Cocks; membership, Clyde 
Smith, and civic committee, Milton E 
Bernet. 


Bristol-Myers Appoints 
Ronalds Agency 


The Bristol-Myers Company _ has 
appointed the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Ltd., of Montreal and Toronto 
to handle its advertising in the Do 
minion of Canada. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 





“Printers’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Contact-Executive of one-man advertis- 
ing agency with accounts would like to 
merge with a medium-sized agency in 
New York area. Highest personal and 
business references. Rigid investigation 
welcomed, Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 


Aggressive business-getting publisher 
successful national monthly trade pub- 
lication located in Ohio, wants to buy 
one or two monthly trade journals having 
possibilities. Will make deal with pub- 
lisher needing some capital. No objection 
moving to New York or Chicago. Con- 
fidential. Box, 442, Printers’ Ink. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 











. sii; . spend this 
Like a Millionaire, 2°°R%n 0." 
Engage PENN to contact business men for 
vou. PENN is oldest national institution 
servicing individually and confidentially 
$5,000-$50,000 men. Our contacts are 
with Chairmen, Presidents, Di- 
rectors Aggregate experience of our 
officers is over fifty years. Consult 


PENN today, 585 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. C. 
HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL COPY WRITER 
Must be able to contact successfully. 4A 
Lackground desirable. Previous ex perience 
in petroleum marketing will be helpful. 
Connection is well-established printing 
house located in Southwest. . Box 439, P. I. 


One of the “Large ~ Newspap 

Western New York seeks an advertis- 
licitor experienced in resort, hotel 
and travel advertising. This newspaper 
has never had such a department. Good 
opportunity for producer. Write gouge 
details to Box 441, Printers’ Ink 


Wanted: Advertising Sa‘es Represes- 

tatives with good contacts for exclusive 

nal medium with local angle offer- 

ig possibilities to selling organiza- 

successful advertising solicitors 

following cities: Chicago, Boston, 

lelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 

Savannah, Providence, Pittsburgh, 

tic City, Washington, D. C., Rich- 
Baltimore. 

| full details regarding your pas 

ties; references, etc. Box 445, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT -Small private office, 104 
_!t.. good light, in the Cameron Bldg., 
5 Madison Avenue, corner 34th Street. 

of $60 a month includes clean- 

ervice, light and telephone. J. S. 

an, 14th Floor, 185 Madison Ave., 
Telephone: AShland 4-6500. 


mainly 








ing st 











ALL-ROUND AGENCY MAN asks hard 
work. 17 years’ experience, plan, copy, 
contact, sales, production in one small, 
two large agencies. Salary to fit times. 
Box 443, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND 

SALES PROMOTION 
Long service interrupted by depression. 
Valuable background. Only good concern 
and product; salary secondary. Box 438, P. 1. 


A GOOD Investment for any Firm! 
Young man with retail advertising expe- 
rience and plenty of ideas and creative 
ability seeks position offering advance- 
ment; salary secondary. College graduate. 
Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 











READY FOR NEXT 10 YEARS 
Productive years ahead. Young man, 11 
years’ comprehensive, diversified advertis- 
ing experience, 3 as manager. Now em- 
ployed by outstanding manufacturer-mer- 
chandiser. Details. Write Box 446, P. I. 


ART DIRECTOR—progressive and crea- 
tive—to supervise sketch and engraving 
departments. Well-rated artist, perfect 
knowledge of stone, zinc and process, 
also type setting. A contact man 
tween sales force and factory, capable 
of own production. Possesses best ref- 
erences. Box 437, Printers’ Ink. 





CAUTION—Applicants for positions ad- 
vertised in PRINTERS’ INK are urged 
to use the utmost care in wrapping and 
fastening any samples of work addressed 
tu us for forwarding. We are frequently 
in receipt of large packages, burst open, 
in a cundition that undoubtedly occasions 
the loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Advertis- 
ers receiving quantities of samples frum 
numerous applicants, are also urged to 
exercise every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all samples en- 
trusted to them. 





PRINTERS’ INK acts in the capacity 
of a forwarder, as a matter of service 
to both subscriber and advertiser, and 
where extremely heavy and bulky bundles 
are addressed in our care, it will be ap- 
preciated if the necessary postage for 
remailing is sent to us at the same time. 
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l’sa Good Trick 
if You can do ite 


Tisiteen one’s busi- 


ness without doing 

any advertising would 

® seem like a slice of 

blue heaven to the 

BOOKLETS manufacturer. It 
CATALOGS would be a good 
FOLDERS trick, if it could be 


BROADSIDES —-40"¢, but when was 
it ever possible? 


Certainly not now, 
toward keeping when all your busi- 
peasant dataile ness rivals are hot 
and bringing in on the trail of every 
new ones e e e prospect. 


any or all of these 
are a big help 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


MEdallion 3-3500 
461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


now has 


MORE DAILY CIRCULATION 


than the 


NEWS and EXAMINER 
COMBINED 


and 


MORE DAILY CIRCULATION 


than the 


AMERICAN, POST and TIMES 
TOGETHER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower. New York, 220 E. 42nd St. 
Atlanta. 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
San Francisco. 820 Kohl Bidg. 








